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PUBLISHED ON THE 1st AND 16th OF EVERY MONTH, {worth as much as one costing fifty. Diplomas have 
M. B. BATEHAM, Editor and Proprietor; this advantage that they are much cheaper, while asa 


8. D. HARRIS, Associate Editor. testimonial of record, they are equally available. 
TeRrmMs—One Dollar per year—four copies for $3—nine copies for Beyond these, all of the above mentioned prizes do 


$6—all payments in advance, and all subscriptions to commence | not make us either wiser or richer, and appeal only to 
with the first No. of a Volume. 


‘ ew si the lower motives of our nature; and those who com- 
SPECIAL NOTICES. pete to win, on this ground alone, have overlooked the 
es _ ._| larger benefit to be derived from our industrial exhibi- 

Cuanaine Restpence.—Persons wishing the direction of their|.. © Th hibiti . di lei 
papers changed, must state from what office it is to be changed, as | tions. e exhibition Is converted simply into a mar- 
well as the office to which it is to be sent. ket, where pride and cupidity, contest for victory in- 


Missing NumBeErs will always be furnished on notice, free of | stead of excellence. 
cost to us. 


. 
CorngsronvENts must always give us their names, if theyex-| But we do not propose to abolish entirely this sys- 
pect to receive attention. tem of premiums, indeed, we are not prepared to say, 
[> On all business for the office, Address, but in the main, it is nearly as well as can be. We 
BATEBAM ) ham meg desire to call attention to the fact that inducements 
as should be offered for intellectual and social advance- 
PREMIUMS AT AGRICULTURAL FAIRS. ment, as well as pecuniary and artistic. There may 
el very properly be a discreet use of money, plate, med- 
Several of our county societies have already fixed | als and diplomas, as premiums, with this revision, that 
their scale of premiums for their next fairs; many | the plate should be adapted to the habits of well reg- 
others will soon have the subject under consideration, | ulated society. To these should be added a liberal 


and as this is a matter of no small consequence, we ‘distribution of books in the various departments of 
shall offer a few suggestions. rural interest, and a generous patronage of periodicals 

In order to keep up the interest in our county or-| which have been so largely instrumental in bringing 
ganizations, it will be requisite to introduce new ele-| about the present increased attention to Agricultzral 


ments of attraction, and those too, of a progressive |improvement. Every premium of $1 to $5 should be 
character. A mere show will soon pall upon the taste | coupled with a book or periodical, the price of which 


of those who live for higher ends than the gratifica-|should be counted as part of the premium and the 
tion of fancy or ministering to the pride of lite. We! book or paper awarded as such: thus, in all awards of 
desire to see, not only the evidence of our domestic | $3 or $5, reserve one or two dollars fora periodical of 
and commercial prosperity, but in these, the evidence such price, to be a part of the premium. An appro- 
of our intellectual and social progress, without which, | priate book or paper, costing from 25 centsto a dollar, 
all mere worldly success is a miserable failure to ac-) will often be of more service in a family than a purse 
complish the great end of human life. of $5 or $10, in a single year. More expensive pub- 
In the lowest stage of society—by which we mean, | lications should be awarded with the higher prizes. 
that stage in which money is thought to be the highest} We have still another suggestion, which we have 
representative of virtue and excellence as well as | not seen before proposed, but which we should deem 
substantial riches—there seems to be a demand that 


as both appropriate and useful. Every good picture 
premiums should be paid in cash. In the next stage|is a lesson, which can be studied as well as a book, 
of society—where chivalry or display, have been su-| and often much better. Representative portraits of 


peradded to the mammon element, thereby producing | Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, &c., or of Vegetable 
a refinement of sensual luxury—showy plate, cups,| productions, illustrative of various species, would be 
pitchers, &c., have been substituted for cash in the| highly acceptable to many persons. The wool grower 
larger prizes, which generally fall to such wealthy | would study the points of a good picture of the best 
patriarchs as can well afford to indulge in costly bau-| sheep; so of the stock man, bird fancier, &c. For 
bles; while successful competitors, of more moderate | our own part we would rather have a correct portrait 
means, and less disposition for display, generally vote | of Black Hawk or Sir Archie, to hang above our desk, 
these prizes, a very specious bore. that a five dollar bill to put in the drawer. And as 
This class of premiums, presupposes the existence | for winning a fifty dollar pitcher, we would be better 
of a convivial, social habit, which is to be made still| pleased to win a big stone water cooler or a dozen 
more mischievously attractive by the presence of an| good corn brooms. 
offering, received as a meed of excellence in some| Good prints of the above mentioned kind, can be 
useful production, but which offering, in fact, turns out| produced for fifty cents to two dollars each, and will 
to be a bribe to seduce the soul from its highest aims.| serve very much to assist in judging the points of ex- 
Medals and Diplomas can be made available by/|cellence in animals, or to identify and represent the 
manufacturers and artizans as an evidence of success, | best specimens of fruits, flowers, &c.; the whole so 
and will serve as an advertisement to customers; and| arranged as to signify the design of its bestowal, and 
in this regard a medal costing two or three dollars is | inscribed with the proper testimonial. 
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THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. 


POTATO CULTURE, | 


Epirors Onto CuLtivaton:—After trying various 
experiments I have come to the conclusion that the 
great secret in raising potatos consists in a great mea- 
sure in planting, digging, and storing, in a proper 
time and manner. Planting should be done as early 
in the season as practicable, in a dry, rich soil. [| 
would not object to planting on green sward, if ma- 
nured plentifully with stable manure, and well harrow- 
ed in, unless very fertile without this application; al- 
a uv Yr 
—— po be Piet tana oe the better the plant will stand the changes of wet and 
very good success, raising at the rate of 150 to 200 dry without loss to itself. Would we succeed in our 
bushels of good sound potatos per acre. After culture | agricultural operations we mast workin sccordance 
should be such as would bring them to maturity as with natural laws, ever remembering that they are 
early in the season as possible. fixed, and that cause will produce effect, and in order 
Potatos should be dug as soon as ripe, or otherwise |*? work with them we must know whet they are. 
as soon as disease makes its appearance, (for a few | Here then is 6 eo ne ee ©.’ asuEY. 
days’ delay may ruin the crop,) and carefully sorted so | E. Reymond, Cumberland co.s a 


that should there be any diseased ones they can be| MAKE FARM LIFE ATTR ACTIVE : 
rejected. And last but not least, they should be stored | . “he . 
in a cool, dry cellar, in barrels or boxes, as I would|, Why do your young men run, as by some universal 
not recommend putting a great many together in a| instinct, from the farm, where they were born, to the 
bin. Within the last six years I have not lost one | ‘ity, where they so often learn to wish they had not 
per cent. of my potatos, stored in this manner. | been born anywhere? Chiefly—whatever explanation 
Respectfully yours, R. F. Bixcuam. | they may put forward as having a handsomer look— 
Ellsworth, Ohic. | chiefly because on the farm there is supposed to be an 
| inevitable doom to hard, monotonous, wearing bodily 
toil, from daylight to sundown, life through, with no 
bE room for mental expansion, or generous tastes, Or s0- 
V — were teaches us that every seed cial recreation; and, secondly, because, ¢;°* this 
contains within itself the embryo of a new plant, &c.,| labor, the farmer makes too little money. or will 
in some varieties so perfect that sidesnips discloses | my faith in young men’s natures suffer ah to believe 
it all complete, while in others it is less distinct. The | this is always a sordid calculation with them. For, in 
— lies imbeded in the massof the seed surrounded by | thinking of money, they think of it oftener as a means 
a substance well calculated to protect and preserve it.|than an end. They want it for what it brings. 
Wrapped in its envelop the embryo venaiie at the| On the farm, very aemeeiie, are rooms without 
disposal of external agents. When exposed to the | books, walls without pictures, manners without 
— —“— oe — and a requisite degree of| grace, clothes without fitness, and grounds without 
eat, it absorbs water and oxygen, swells in bulk,|shaping or decoration. On the contrary, the cit 
chemical action begins, cutaaie acid is given off, its | ova rn buys a library and works of att; sends his 
0 err rises, . new neney is formed, being a | children to schools where they learn to move with 
ind of ferment an ssesses the power of convert-| elegance as well as to cipherand parse, gets garments 
ing starch into eunese De is formed & the points where that are finer and fit, aad is not oe eckhanee physi- 
the oe passes into the germ, and thus pre-| cally at nightfall as to prefer sleep to any company or 
pared, is carried into the embryo, which expands—one book. He comes back into the country, and lays out 
part the radicle shooting downwards to form the root, | a beautiful estate, sometimes with statelier animals, 
a ~— a ago extends upwards, forming the | and selecter fruits, and tidier fences and me ame and 
op or branches. e growth up to this time has ta-| more blooming gardens on it, than his neighbor, who 
ken place at the expense of mateden stored up in the | has all the while been staying there ont making 
seed. The root has the power of absorbing nourish-| farming the business of his life. Now, it would be a 
ment from the soil, but the plant has not the power of | hard task in persuasion to convince most young men 
os * ~ its aon i tor mo ulmule rises above | that these things are not good, not desirable, and that 
e surface of the ground and a leaf is formed, by) the dollars which command them are not of the na- 
which carbonic acid is absorbed from the air, and is ture of an advantage. I confess I should be a bad 
then ys are - — being retained for the | subject for such persuasion myself. Besides, these 
use of the plant and the oxygen returned to the air. 


wwevee a - wr 


acid. Plants inhale air, absorb its carbon and return 
oxygen. Thus the action of one nicely balances that 
‘of other. Thus a few gases, with a small amount of 
mineral matter, by changes produced by chemical ac- 
| tion produce all the changes that we see going on 
| around us. 

| Now what may we gain by knowing these chemical 
facts! We see that all the food of plants can be ta- 
ken only in a liquid or aereform state, and that the 
better we pulverize the soil the more we assist nature 


in her operations. The deeper we pulverize the soil 
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HOW DO PLANTS GROW? 










so nice that one could not do without the other. 


Water containing gaseous and mineral substances is 
absorbed by the roots and carried upward by the leaf, 
by the circulating sap, and is there decomposed, the 
water being evaporated, and the other substances re- 
tained for the use of the plant. This goes forwardin 
the day time with great rapidity. Hales found that a 
sunflower weighing 3 tbs., exhaled 30 oz. in a day. 
These orifices have a valve-like action, by which the 
amount of evaporation is regulated, expanding when 
the supply of water is large, and contracting when it 
is small. 

Thus we see how necessary to the growth and de- 
velopment, is the leaf. What the lungs are to the 
animal world, the leaf is to the vegetable. A plant 
deprived of its leaves for any length of time will die. 
The relation of the vegetable and animal world are 
Ani- 
mals inhale air, absorb its oxygen and return carbonic 





things are all of the nature of picture-work; the boy 
cannot help seeing them; they work upon him while 
he stops on his way from pasture under the fragrant 
shrubbery, or peeps through the pickets at the mellow 
peaches and pears. 

I know perfectly how apt his sanguine blood, and 
his ignorance of the ninety-odd failures in a city for 
every single success, are to put a fallacy into his plans 
and cheat his choice. But none the less is it true, 
what he goes to the city for is a chance, though but a 
chance, for certain means of refinement, liberality, 
and width in the whole style of life, such as scarcely 
a mere farmer about, in the old way of farming, has 
displayed. Who ever knew a confident and ehival- 
rous youth to doubt he should be one of the five that 
succeed, though five hundred fail? And, moreover, 
many young men at that aspiring period of life, before 
the charm and glory of early ideals have faded off, 
thirst honestly for more stimulus to mental action, 
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found in rural places. 
in the pressure of crowds and the sharp collisions of 
traffic. 


THE OHIO CULTIVA 
more enlarging ministries to thought, than they have| 
This they dream of finding! 





TOR. 
ble to cattle for some time after. Allow me to sug- 
gest what [ consider a better plan, and perhaps as 
cheap: Dig out a space, say 15 by 20 feet, 8 inches 
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Perhaps they dream delusions; but this isthe | deep, build a stone wall in lime mortar around it, say 


feeling. Depend upon it,if you would hold your sons) 3 feet high, and 18 inches thick, erect a cover over 


and brothers back from roaming away into the peril-| 


this and then gather all your material for manure and 


ous centres, you must steadily make three attempts— throw in and by this means keep the barn yard clean. 
to abate the taskwork of farming, to raise maximum Let on water from the roof as it may need. 


crops and profits, and to surround your work with the 
exhilarations of intellectual progress. You must ele- 
vate the whole spirit of your vocation, for your voca- 


tion’s sake, till no other can outstrip it in what most | 
adorns and strengthens a civilized state.—Address of | 
Rev. F. D. Huntineton, before Norfolk, (Mass.,) Agrt- 


cultural Society, 1853. 





SILESIAN SHEEP FOR OHIO. 


Estermep Friexps:—From previous personal ex- 
aminations and information gleaned from others I be- 
came satisfied sometime since that the Silesians were 
very desirable stock for us in this fine wool growing 
region; and accordingly made arrangements with the 
importers, Campsett & CHAMBERLAIN, last summer, 
and obtained an absolute selection of two ewes and 
one ram from the importation which came in the fall. 
These I had brought out in the 11th mo. This im- 
portation consisted of twenty-seven ewes and four 
bucks, which with about forty head imported in 1851, 
are allthe Silesians that have yet been imperted to 
the United States. The Silesian ewes end ram ob- 
tained in the fall, grew so in favor with me, that I de- 
termined to have more of them, and thus was induced 
to go on so soon the third time to examine them and 
their crosses and make another purchase. The addi- 
tion the Silesians make to the quantity and quality of 
the wool of their eastern flocks at one cross, is reall 
astonishing. They add to the fleece by greatly in- 
creasing its density and evenness, fullness, and per- 
fectness of the staple to the out end. From what we 
saw of the crosses in the east I have no question at 
all they will at one cross add to our flocks from a half 
pound to a pound and a half, and in some instances 
two pounds per fleece. And at the same time by per- 
fecting the staple and increasing the density of the 
wool and thus improving its felting property, enhance 
its value to the manufacturer. 

Influenced by considerations of this character, oc- 
cular demonstration of the correctness of which was 
before me, I associated myself with Camrnert & 
CHAMBERLAIN, in the Silesian enterprise, and shall be 
glad to show such persons as feel interested, ten of 
the last importation and one of the first at my farm 
any time they will favor me with a call. Bro. James 
brought a few of the very best Spanish ewes and a 


ram, from the offspring of which he hopes to be able. 


to accommodate such as desire the Spanish; and we 
brought forty-eight head belonging jointly to James 
C. McGrew, Brother James and myself. These are 
Spanish and crosses of Silesian and Spanish. We 
propose to offer these with some other sheep at public 
sale in the 5th mo. (May.) Will send you an adver- 
tisement as soon as we determine upon the time, &c. 





Very truly, &c., Wm. H. Lapp. 
Richmond, 3d mo. 7th, 1854. 
PLANK FLOOR BARN YARDS, 


Eprrors O. Cuttrvator:—One of your correspon- 
dents (Vol. IX, p. 342) advises us to plank our barn 
yards in order to save manure and keep our cattle out 
of the mud. Now I, for one, consider the remedy as 
bad as the disease, for me some of our heavy rains 
and on clay lands the trench under the plank would 
pe filled to overflowing, and would be very disagreea- 


Belle Centre, February, 1854. 


VALUE OF CORN FODDER. 


JAMES. 





The cultivation of this highly nutritious, succulent 
_ food was long ago recommended by one of the most 
| eminent Agriculturists in this part of our country, the 
| Hon. Timothy Pickering, of Salem, first President of 
| the Essex Agricultural Society. In this county, as in 
| Essex, and elsewhere, it has been uniformly attended 
with the best results. Tracts of old pasture land, and 
| of light, sandy soil, have been made to produce large 
crops of this choice feed for Dairy Cows, at a period 
when the grass on such land would have failed to fur- 
nish even a tolerable supply; while, at the same time, 
the soil has been placed in the most suitable condition 
for future tillage and other crops. 
| The experience of a farmer in this county, who has 
grown corn fodder for many years, has been an in- 
crease of succulent and nutritious feed sufficient to 
sustain double the number of cows formerly kept on 
the same land. His mode of cultivating it has been 
| chiefly by the use of the plow. The ground being in 
proper condition is deeply furrowed with a large plow. 
These furrows are supplied with a heavy dressing of 
green manure, or of green and compost thoroughly 
| mixed. Sweet Corn, or a mixture of Sweet and North- 
| ern field corn, is sown thickly upon them: and the soil 
is turned back to cover it by the horse plow passing 
| on each side of the furrow. This, with slight use of 
| the hoe, will sufficiently cover and level the top of the 
drill, and one repetition of the plowing and hoeing will 
| finish the necessary labor on the growing crop. The 
weet Corn is found to produce a more succulent and 
, tender stalk and leaf than the White Southern Corn, 
| which is usually planted. Cattle will eat it with avidi- 
/ty and entirely, while the coarse stalk of the other 
| sort is often left untouched upon the field, or in the 
crib. The leaf is broader and draws more nourish- 
_ment from the atmosphere, and the whole plant is less 
exhausting to the soil and more grateful to the cattle. 
| The superior effect of its use is also to be traced in 
the quality of the milk and the butter. 


The extensive culture of this article is therefore 
recommended with the full belief that the benefit of 
it will be seen in the large increase of stock which 
can be well kept on the same number of acres, and 
in the general products and profits of our farms. We 
add, also, that the use of green corn fodder, as the 
principal food, has been found amply sufficient to sus- 
tain and keep in good, thriving condition, store pi 
from its first growth until the autumn frosts are felt. 

From a brief experience we are disposed to recom- 
mend with much confidence the “ Stowell,” or “ Ev- 
ergreen Sweet Corn,” as the most productive variety 
to be grown on our soil. From this corn, with no 
great labor or cost, from five to ten tons of the rich- 
est feed may be raised on any acre of ground which 
would have failed to yield, under the best cultivation, 
three, or even two tons of hay, or in pasture, to have 
kept, in good condition, one cow. If cut early and 
dried in small bundles on the fence, or in stocks, after 
wilting in the sun, this plant affords excellent winter 
feed for all sorts of stock, and if chopped and steam- 
ed, mixed with meal or barley meal, for fattening 
cattle or swine.— Trans. of Norfolk Ag. Society. 
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STATE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


i id 


and all the coal, iron ore or salt in workable quantities 
lies east of this line. Now of what practical utility 
Eprrors Onto Cuttivator:—Permit an old corres- | will it be to know the exact curvature of these two 
pondent to express his views through your columns on | lines, whether in one place or another they bend a 
the proposed geological survey of the State. Those | mile or two east or west of the situation indicated! 
but little acquainted with this subject have a vague | Will it be of any particular use to the great body of 
idea that somehow a great benefit is to accrue to the | people living west of this last line to know exactly 
people from what is denominated a geological and | where the coal commences, or to those east to trace 
scientific survey of the State. Now I have paid some | precisely the irregular outline of the great western 
attention to geology and natural history, and I very | limestone formation! It is true, practically, that no 
much doubt whether such a survey would in practical ‘coal, iron or salt will be found west of the line mark- 
results pay expenses. If to be prosecuted at the expense |ed out for them. If any one is very curious about the 
proposed, I am sure it will not—for in addition to the | minutia of these lines, let him work it out himself; 
$40,000 per annum, to be expended for five years, |do not call upon the State to pay for his curiosity. 

there is the printing and engraving, which willcostat| It will no doubt be urged that an agricultural survey 
least another $100,000. I am well acquainted with |is to be likewise carried on—well what of it! what 
the arguments to be urged in favor of the scheme; | good will result to the farming interest? have the far- 
that it will for instance point out the location of valu- | mers of the State petitioned for it! does not every one 
able beds of ore, coal, marble and building stones, and | of them know whether his land is adapted for corn or 
will prevent people from spending their money fool- | wheat or grass as well as the State Geologist can tell 







ishly in search of metals and coal where geology de- 
monstrates that none exist. To this I would reply, 
that I wish it were possible for the State to employ 
some shrewd financier to point out the most profitable 
investments and prevent us all from spending money 
in foolish speculations or making bad bargains in any 


way—but these things are usually left to individual | 


sagacity. And beside, I answer again, that the boun- 
daries of the coal, iron and salt region are now very 
generally known, a® well as the localities of the dif- 
ferent kinds of building stones; and the various rail- 
roads running east and west through the State cut 
across all of our rock formations and the development 
of beds of stone, iron, coal, and salt wells may be 
properly left to individual enterprize, for I suppose 
there are few who do not know whether they have 
any of these things on or under their lands. If they 
do not know this and feel any interest in ascertaining, 
there are competent persons who, for a consideration, 
will give them the required information. And as such 
discoveries are to inure to individual benefit let the in- 
dividual, and not the State, pay forthem. The devel- 
opment of the mineral resources of the State is the 
most valid argument, if not the only one that can be 
urged in favor of thissurvey. Whether it is any more 
proper for the State to expend a large sum for this 
purpose than the development of the great agricultu- 
ral, commercial or manufacturing interests is a propo- 
sition which I will not now discuss. 

The great geological divisions of the State are well 
understood; the strata dip easterly; at Cincinnati you 
are upon the blue limestone, the lowest rock formation 
geologically, in the State. Traveling east,at Dayton 
and Xenia you come upon the outcrop of the cliff lime 
stone, which continues to Columbus, where it is quar- 


ried for the new State House—a few miles east of 


Columbus it dips under the black slate, and in a short 
distance the black slate disappears undera sandstone; 
this sandstone is the northern continuation of the 
Waverly Sandstone of the old Geological Survey; 
still continuing east, you find that the Waverly Sand- 
stone dips under a coarse grained sandstone, in some 
places made up of pebbles cemented together—and 
frequently called pudding stone. This is the conglo- 
merate—above which comes the coal measures, consist- 
ing of alternating beds of sandstone, coal, limestone, 
shale, and iron ore. This conglomerate or coarse 
sandstone formation is important as furnishing a geo- 
logical horizon indicating where we may expect to find 
coal; that is, above it, never below it. Again—takea 


map of the State and draw a line from a little east of 


Sandusky City through Columbus and Bainbridge to 
the Ohio river, and the great lime stone formation is 
all west of this line; draw another from near Cleve- 
land through Newark and Lancaster to Portsmouth, 


‘him. From experience he already knows that if he 
|\tukes continually from his land without returning any 
thing to it, that sooner or later his land will become 
impoverished; and he really by a judicious rotation of 
crops and occasionally turning under a grass or clover 
|sod, keeps his land in good condition. And it hardly 
seems necessary that a Geologist in chief, with half a 
score of assistants, should be employed to teach him 
this. 

Ah! but then, the analysis of the soil—yes!—the 
analysis of the soil; and what a precious humbug it 
‘has been with which to gull the credulous farmer— 
| conducted as they usually are, they are utterly worth- 

less, and I will not stop to show that if this were at- 
| tempted or even carried out to a very considerable ex- 
tent in connexion with the survey it would be of 
doubtful utility in any respect, and certainly of little 
or no use to the great mass of community. Sirs, I 
do not believe the body of the people are in favor of 
this scheme or are interested either in the geological, 
agricultural, or scientific survey of the State, or that 
they would be materially benefitted thereby. If a 
survey is to be urged, let it be placed on the right 
ground, a donation from the State on behalf of science, 
and I am in favor of this at the proper time, when it 
can be done without increasing the enormous taxation 
under which our people are already groaning. 

It would be interesting to a few engaged in natural 
history to have catalogues made out of all the beasts, 
birds, fishes, reptiles, plants and insects of the State, 
with the scientific names attached; and it would be 
particularly gratifying to those engaged in the study 
of geology to have the beds of limestone and sand- 
stone thoroughly examined and the various petrified 
snail and clam shells figured and described; but I 
doubt if even all this would be of any particular value 
to the people, or that the tax payers would feel com- 
pensated for the outlay to learn that the Dayton lime- 
stone is known in New York under a different name, 
and in Europe by still another. All these things, in- 
teresting to some no doubt, are being worked out by 
individual exertion and study, and the results are now 
generally known to all those interested in them. 

If the State wishes to expend a sum of money for 
the benefit of the whole people, I respectfully submit 
that it would be cheaper and better to take the first 
forty thousand dollars proposed and expend it in the 
purchase of a farm and the erection of buildings 
where agriculture should be scientifically as well as 
practically taught in confection with a Normal School 
for the training of Teachers to supply the educational 
wants of the rising generation. Let these teachers 
be taught the natural sciences, and they will in turn 
teach geology, botany and chemistry in all their ap- 
plications, to our children, and then there would be no 








































1854. 
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ANOTHER WAY TO PLANT AN ORCHARD. 


Epitors On1o Cuttivator:—Having read your di- 
‘rections “ How to plant an Orchard,” given in the last 
Cultivator, I thought I would send you a diagram of 
‘my orchard and method of planting: 
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( need of Geologists and Naturalists paid by the State to 
tell them the scientific names of the natural objects 
with which they have been familiar all their lives. 
For the future support of such a school established for 
the benefit of the whole people I would appropriate 
only a portion of the yearly interest of the sum neces- 
sary to be expended to complete this survey—saving . d* b* a* 
thus to begin with two hundred and sixty thousand 
dollars! If I am right in my estimate of the sum ne- 
cessary, that is one hundred thousand dollers for print- a ° e* c* 
ing and engraving, exclusive of the two hundred thou- 
sand proposed for the survey alone. 

If, however, this survey is still to be urged, I object * * * . 
that there is not time to perfect such a bill as the im- 
portance of the subject demands, and I respectfully 
suggest to the Legislature that this whole matter had ° - . ° 
better be submitted to a scientific commission or a 
committee of their own body, to mature a plan and 


$ 








present it at some future period. » ” : . 
Citizen. | Supposing the field or orchard to be square, or hav- 
puny - ing a square corner, commence at the corner, say ata, 
ORCHARD GRASS. and 12 or 15 feet from each fence, set the corner tree, 
sane aie . 
Its adaptation to different Soils, &e. and measure off the places, 25 feet apart, for the first 


|row of trees, in the direction of b, then tie a rope to 
: . {the tree a, and another to the tree », and measure 25 
ont of March ist is & valuable communi- ‘feet on each rope, marking the spot, then bring the 
grasses, in which the writer speaks very | eee. that th a6 will tends cack 
highly of orchard grass, (Dactylis glomerata;) and on) ee er ee ee ht a ce ae tet 
he hes had*ten veers eipetiomse a the outs 4 other, as at c, and that is the place for the first tree in 
P aay deg ‘ © culture and’ the second row. Now untie the rope from the tree a 
use of this grass, his testimony is entitled to much | ss . : 
ioht: : and tie it tod, then bring the marks together again 
weight: hence we are not surprised to find that his d the pl for th D tendiin ot as tn th 
recommendation has caused quite an inquiry for the GRE he ee ee ee ee ay 
seed of this grass. proceed till the orchard is planted. 
We wish, however, to give a word or two of caution By taking a pair of dividers and setting one foot on 
=e . |one of the central marks in the above diagram and 
to such of our readers as are inclined to go too fast in : > wel 
: : A turning the other foot around, it will be seen that 
trying new things—who do not stop to consider wheth- h il d 1 di f ; 
er the article recommended to their notice is adapted oe. wee ad j SERS ot Om CE Cotenes Sem ee 
to their soil and other circumstances; and who may be = no a con ‘o. Sd 8 
ready to cry “humbug” if, upon trial, it does not suc- orrow County, Ohio, 3d mo., 1854. 
ceed with them as well as they had been led toex-| Remarxs.—We have practiced the above mode of 
pect, when in fact the circumstances under which | arranging trees in orchards, and highly approve it, 
they had tried the experiment, may have been essen- | especially where land is dear, and it is desirable to 
tially different from what was expressly stated as|have as many trees as possible on a given extent. 
requisite for success. But for a country like ours, where land is compara- 
The case alluded to is justin point. Our friend | tively cheap and trees are inclined to grow large, and 
Marstox, who recommends the orchard grass, states | for those who wish to have space for driving a wagon 
particularly that his farm is mostly rolling, side-hill | easily through the orchard, we prefer the square meth- 
land, a light black soil, the timber maple, black wal- | 0d of planting, (described in our last.) 
nut, &c.; and that he prefers it to any other grass | The above, called the quincunx mode of setting 
“for all black lands.” And yet among the letters we | trees, is fully described in the January number of the 
have received making inquiry for the seed, are several Horticulturist, copied from the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
from persons whose lands are the very opposite of and the following directions appended we think are 
those described as best suited for this grass. | superior to friend D.’s, as a rope is apt to stretch, in 
This want of judgment on the part of the readers of | dry weather, while using, and contract if wet; and a 
agricultural papers is the greatest difficulty that editors | VeTy slight error in the early part of the work will 
and the friends of improvement have to encounter, and | throw the last rows sadly out of place.—Eps. 
is the cause of nearly all the prejudice that exists in| “We first form a base line by means of poles, or 
the minds of old-fashioned farmers against agricultural | with a line; on this line pegs are fixed at the places 
reading. We know of no way to remove the difficul- | where we intend to plant, at the distance determined 
ty so effectually as to give a better education to young | on, say at 40 feet. In order to mark out the second 
farmers, whereby they will become accustomed to| line, we take two measures, each 40 feet long, placing 
think, and exercise their mental powers so as from | the end of one of them against the first peg in the 
habit to use good judgment in their daily avocations. | first line, as at a, and the end of the second against 
To prevent disappointment we would state that or-| the second peg, 6; we then bring the two measures 
chard grass will not thrive on elayey or poor soils, or | together at the other ends, and a peg is put in at the 
where there is an impervious subsoil or hard pan with- | point where they meet, at c. The three pegs thus 
in 5 to 7 inches of the surface. But on deep, rich,| form an equilateral triangle. This operation is re- 
loamy or | ered soils, such as are commonly known | peated at the other end of the first line, and the two 
as Second Bottom in Central and Southern Ohio, it is | pegs last put in give the second line, which is then 
all that our correspondent describes. filled up like the first with pegs, 40 feet apart. The 
The seed can be had of J. F. Darr & Co., (and oth- | whole of the ground being thus marked out, we obtain e 
er seedsmen we presume,) Cincinnati; price about| the result shown in tigure. Each tree is equi-distant 
$1.75 P bushel. It is of a light, chaffy nature, 14 ths. | from the six adjacent trees surrounding it, which can 
to the bushel; and from 3 pecks to 1 bushel is required | not be the case either in the rectangular or in the 
foranacre. The time for sowing, early in the spring. | oblique square form.” 
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ANCIENT WORKS NEAR NEWARK, OHIO. 


The very extensive and complicated series of works | 


here presented, occurs at the junction of South and 
Raccoon forks of Licking River, one mile westerly of 
the town of Newark, Ohio. Like those of Marietta, | 
the works occupy a high, fertile plain. This plain is 
here of great extent, and elevated from 30 to 50 feet) 
above the alluvions, bordering the streams. It is in| 
most part level, but in places broken and undulating. | 

The group covers an extent of about 2 miles square. 
and consists, as will be seen, of three grand divisions, | 
connected by parallels, and some other portions of the | 
works have been so worn by time, that many of them 
do not exceed 4 feet in height. 

The embankments of the principal works are much| 
more prominent, and especially the one in which the) 
Fair is to be held. This enclosure comprises about, 
30 acres, and the walls are yet bold and steep. At’ 
the gateway, or entrance, the banks are 30 feet from 
the bottom of the ditch to topof bank. The entrance 
to the enclosure is about 45 feet between the ditches, | 
the entire width between the banks is perhaps 80 feet. | 
At the entrance, which is towards the east, the ends 
of the walls curve outward for a considerable distance, | 
forming the gateway above described. 

Here, covered with the gigantic trees of a primitive | 
forest, the work presents a truly grand and impressive | 
appearance; and in entering the ancient avenue for | 
the first time, the visitor does not fail to experience a) 
sensation of awe, such as he might feel in passing the) 
portals of an Egyptian temple, or in gazing upon the) 
silent ruins of Petra of the desert. The » Becanrh of! 
this work is 1250 by 1150 feet, being slightly in the 
form of an eclipse. : 

In the centre is a mound, called “ Eagle Mound,” | 
having been originally constructed in the form of a 
bird with expanded wings, and retaining to this day, a 
distinct outline, and measuring from tip to tip of wings, 
nearly 200 feet. 

The long mound, constituting the body of the eagle, | 
has been opened. Upon examination, it was found 
that the structure had originally contained an altar. 
Whether any relics were found upon it, is unknown. 

The embankment forming the circle, is from 20 to 
25 feet in height, from the bottom of the ditch. The) 
ditch is diminished in depth from 3 to 5 feet, by the, 
annual deposit which has been going on for ages, and 
the bank is probably 10 or 12 feet less in height, than | 
when first constructed. On the top of the bank, is a 
promenade of from 5 to 8 feet in width, dry and grav-| 
elly, and from which the entire enclosure, and the sur- 
rounding country, can be viewed. 

The above description we have copied and condensed 
from a work published by the Smithsonian Institute, | 
on “The Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Val-. 
ley.” 

"The occasion of the next Ohio State Fair, will be 
made available by thousands of persons, from all por-| 
tions of the State, who, in addition to the incentives | 
annually offered for visiting these Fairs, will find, in| 
the examination of the interesting works above de- 
scribed, a source of gratification. 

The Board being apprised of this interest, and, in 
order to furnish a “ key,” by which visitors may search | 
out the various works, and their connections, and ren- 
der their examination more satisfactory, have had a 
view of the entire works engraved.—<Sec. O. S. B. A. 


| 
| 








Asues 1n Sart ror Stocx.—Now as the grazing 


season is coming on, it will be found serviceable to) of any kind, will be found very valuable. 


mix clean wood ashes with salt for stock,as a preven- 
tive of murrain, &c. It gives a healthful tone to the 
intestines and throws off disease. 


THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. 
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How to Menp a Cuan Pump.—Chain Pumps are 
very much in use at present. They are very good 
pumps, especially in wells that are not protected much 


| from the frost, as they seldom get frozen so as to pre- 


vent their operating, unless the water in the well 
itself freezes. Sometimes, however, the chain breaks 
or parts, and then it has been thought necessary to 
take up the whole pump in order to mend and replace 
it. A friend told us the other day, a’ method which 
he has adopted in such cases with perfect success. 
The chain with its plugs, you know, is an endless one, 
going over a pulley at the top,down outside the pump 
into the water in the well; then over a pulley under 
the water at the lower end of the pump tube, thence 
up the tube. Nowif the chain parts, it is difficult 
getting one end over the lower pulley and up to the 
other side unless you take up the pump to do it. 

Take a strong string of sufficient length to reach 
from the bottom of the lower pulley to the surface of 
the water in the well: tie a cork to one end of it and 
tie the other end to the chain, Then winding the 
string round the cork, put it into the tube, and let the 
chain follow it down. As soon as it gets down under 
the pulley, the cork will rise to the top of the water 
in the well, from which it may be hooked up. The 
chain will be hauled up with the string, and the two 
ends may then be fastened together in the usual way. 

{ Maine Farmer. 





BASKET WILLOW. 


Epirors Ono Coitivator:—The culture of the 
basket willow deserves more attention than has been 
bestowed on it in this country. We annually import 
from five to seven millions of dollars’ worth of the 
rods, and I have knownit very difficult to be procured. 
Much land of very little value for other purposes does 
very well for it, and although on land not perfectly 
drained, the largest crops of 3 tons per acre cannot 
be produced, still one-third of that amount, worth 
$120, is a good return for an acre of land which may 
never have yielded as many cents. 

On land which can be plowed the willow cuttings 
should be planted in rows 3 feet apart and the cuttings 
one foot apart in the rows. For the first year keep it 
free from weeds; after that it will almost take care of 
itself; 2 plowings between the rows every year will 
be enough. This culture is of course the best, but in 
places where I could not plow, and could only cut 
away the tall grass with a sickle twice in the season, 
I have had rods growing 8 feet in the first year. 

Willow for market is cut in November, and left af- 
ter being tied in large bundles, with the lower end 
standing in water until March; it then peels with great 
ease. The peeling is simple, but requires a parti 
lar sleight to do it well; a German girl of 14 will do — 
as much as two of our men, but we have such quanti- 
ties of foreigners now with us, that there is no diffi- 
culty in getting the work done. As far asI can learn 
the market is every where. In New York or Phila- 
delphia, any quantity can be sold. 

The whole expense of cultivation and peeling will 
not exceed $30 per ton, leaving, on a poor yield, $90, 
and on an extra yield, $270 profit per acre. 

It seems to grow well in any damp soil, and I have 
seen fair crops on dry upland; a wet clay is, however, 
I think, the best. 

The Viminalis, Forbyana and Rubra, I consider the 
best varieties. On a farm, if not intended for sale, a 
small piece for making baskets, and the best, strong- 
est, and easiest working bands for bundles or sheaves 
12 to 14,- 
000 cuttings plant an acre. 

Yours respectfully, W. H. Dewnine. 

Fishkill Landing, New York, March 14, 1854. 
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| feature of the book will be found of much value to 
| novices in pomology, still it cannot be expected that 
‘all cultivators will agree with the author in the esti- 
jmate placed on certain fruits, the quality of whieh 
|may be materially affected by the soil and climate of 
\certain localities. A large number of western apples 
‘and other fruits are described in this book, which are 
\not found in other works of the kind; and the remarks 
jon the selection of varieties for western culture, prop- 
|agation, management, &c., as far as we have had time 
: |to examine seem to us judicious and valuable. Every 
ARR nnn | porseryman and frait grower, especially in Ohio and 


Ol I O ‘5 U LTIVATOR. | the western States should procare a copy Book sell- 


‘ers can send their orders to C. M. Saxton, New York. 
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a THE PROPOSED GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 

Tue Wueat Prospect.—As we intimated ina pre- | The communication of Cit1zeN, in another column 
vious No., might be the case in the event of a show- | of this paper, deserves the attention of members of 
ery spring, the young wheat has very much improved the Legislature, and the taxpayersof Ohio. The wri- 
in appearance of late, and many farmers will be hap- ter is himself a geologist and botanist, and an ardent 
pily disappointed. ‘advocate of the natural sciences generally, as well as 

Franxuiw County Farr Grounps.—The buildings ,of agriculture; so that his opinions on these subjects, 
and fixtures in the fair grounds, two miles east of this | “© entitled to much weight. 7 
city, have just been completed, under the direction of | We agree with Citizen, that the time has not yet 
our energetic President, S. Brusn, Esq. In addition |CO™® for our State to undertake so expensive a scien- 
to the works erected last year, consisting of a high, tific survey, with so little promise of practical benefit, 
close fence, an office, a general hall, a mess house, 28 18 contemplated by the bill now before the Legisla- 
wells, &c., and a large range of pens and stalls, there ‘ute. We have no doubt that the scheme would af- 
have been added this spring a floral hall, 37 sheep and ford some interesting contributions to science, and the 
hog pens, and 27 new horse stalls. We challenge \Teports, when published, would confer honor upon our 
the State to show a better appointed area than this. | State in the estimation of savans abroad; but we very 

The annual election of officers will be held at the /much doubt whether this would afford much satisfae- 
City Hall on the 29th instant, at 1 o’clock, P. M., ‘tion ta our already over-burdened taxpayers, who would 
when the President will deliver his farewell address. |Rave to foot the bills. They will be apt to inquire cus 
We regret ta hear that he will decline a re-election, |°”0?—what practical benefits have we derived, or are 
as also our present efficient Treasurer. we likely to derive, from this large expenditure? and 


F - ‘could not all, or most of these benefits, have been se- 
Heperne Conrracts.—Mr. McGrew informed us, | eyred at vastly less expense? 


a few days since, that the firm of J. Sumrrer & Co.,| Por our part, we are in favor of an economical geo- 
of which he is a partner, have contracted to plant not logical survey; but we are convinced that one-tenth 
less than ONE HUNDRED MILES of Osage orange hedge |part of the sum contemplated in tlie bill referred to, 
the present spring in Ohio—mostly in the counties | would be sufficient to secure nearly, or quite all the 


of Montgomery, Clark, Greene, Pickaway and Fair- | practical advantages likely to accrue from such sur- 


field; and in most cases they have engaged to culti-' yey, Jt is well known that about fifteen years ago a 
vate and trim the hedges for four years, or till they thorough geological survey of the State was com- 
form an effective protection, so that there will be nO menced, and carried on for two years, and full re- 
danger of failures from mismanagement; and we may ports were made of a number of counties in the min- 
consider the era of hedges as fairly commenced in eral districts of the State, and partial reports, with 
this State, and we predict that in ten years from this | sectional diagrams, &c., on the geology of the State 
time the scenery of our best farming districts will be | a+ large. These reports were published by the Legis- 
greatly improved by the substitution of beautiful green ature, and are much sought after at the present time, 
hedges in place of the unsightly rail fences. but are out of print, so as to be rarely found. Now 
Messrs. Sumrrer & Co., have also contracted for we would suggest that some competent person of a 
planting one hundred miles of the Illinois Central | practical turn of mind, who is familiar with the geol- 
Railway, making 200 miles of hedge, to be set in the ogy of the State, should be employed for one or two 
spring of 1855—the ground along the line to be pre- \years to examine the counties not embraced in those 
pared the present season. We have no doubt that reports, so as to define the localities of useful minerals, 
the Ohio rail roads will follow this example before | ,. iron, coal, salt, limestone, building stone, &c., and 
many years. in the end compile and republish all that is deemed 
“Exuiorr’s Frurr Boox, or the American Fruit /valuable in the former reports, with the additional 
Grower’s Guide,” has arrived and is for sale a Ritey’s, | facts he may have gathered, with such maps and sec- 
and at the Book stores generally; price $1.25. It is|tional diagrams as shall convey a clear idea of the 
a handsome volume of 500 pages, well printed, and geology of the whole State; and let this report be 
illustrated with outline cuts of the leading kinds of | published by the Legislature, and also put into the 
fruit, representing the external form and size, and the hands of the booksellers for sale, at a low price. We 
core and seeds of each specimen. Mr. Exriorr has | repeat, this could al] be done at an expense not to ex- 
also classified the numerous kinds of apples, pears, | ceed thirty thousand dollars, while the plan contem- 
peaches, &c., into three divisions, according to the | plated in the bill will cost in the end probably not less 
plan adopted by the National Pomological Society, | than three hundred thousand dollars. 
viz: (1) those worthy of general cultivation, (2) those| The benefiis to agricultural science proposed to be 
for amateur cultivation, and (3) those unworthy of cul- | conferred by the bill, we have no faith in at all. More 
tivaton. Much care and judgment we are persuaded, | time, thought and discussion are needed, before such 


has been exercised in assigning the various fruits to|a plan for promoting agriculture can be made avail- 
> their several classes under this arrangement, and this lable. 
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TOWNSHIP MEETINGS!—EDITOR’S BENEFIT!! 


A word in your ear, good reader! We want to en- 
large our Cultivator Band in your vicinity, and we can 
do it effectually if you will only help usa little. At 
township elections and other gatherings many of 
you will make a broken day of it, so while you are 
electioneering for a supervisor or something else, just 
electioneer a little for us,—slip a copy of the Cul- 
tivator in your pocket and when you get in the crowd 
show it to the men in red wamuses, blue coats and 
what not, and tell them this is right kind of politics 
for fellows that work for a living, and if they will hand 
over the price of the Cultivator to you for us, they will | 
get more than the worth of their money back again. | 
And then when you have got all you can to subscribe, 
write to us, or get the Postmaster to send, and the pa- 
pers will be forthcoming. And to pay you for your 
trouble we will also send you the Premiums as stated 
below. We are printing a good number of extra! 
copies so as to supply all from the beginning of the | 
year. Now let us see you turn an April Fool into a 
Happy New Year, and give the Editors a rousing ben-| 
efit! and then you can go to your spring work with a | 
clear conscience. Among the three hundred thousand | 
or more actual working farmers of Ohio, we ought to | 
have at least a hundred thousand subscribers. We| 
shall continue to distribute seeds for clubs all through | 
April. 

‘awn this time, any person may order a| 
club of 3 for $2, and at the same price in proportion | 
for a larger number. 

Premiums.—Any person sending us $2 for 3 sub- 
scribers for the current year, shall receive by mail, 
post paid, 3 papers of choice seeds, and one paper of | 
seeds for each additional subscriber at the same price | 
(67 cents each,) or for 9 subscribers we will send a| 
Vol. for any previous year, post paid, or seeds as may 
be directed. 





* 


Tue Onto Cuttivator.—We are happy to welcome | 
this Pioneer of western agriculture, to our exchange 
list. The Cultivator has reached its 10th volume, and | 
its patronage and usefulness are constantly increasing. 
The editorial force has kept pace with the rapid growth | 
of Ohio Agriculture. M. B. Batenam is assisted in 
the Ladies’ Department by Mrs. Josernine C. Bate-| 
HAM, and in the general editorial management by Col. 
S. D. Harris. Success to their corps editorial, all 
and singular. — Wyandot Pioneer. 











TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


ADVERTISEMENTS suited to the character of this paper will 
be inserted on the terms following : 
Fuc five lines or less.two insertions ...cceseesseceee Sl 00 
Longer advertisements, per hundred words, Ist time 1 00 
Do for each subsequent insertion...... 50 
Advertisements will be estimated to contain 12 words in each | 
line, including head lines, dates and signatures. No Adver-| 
tisement will be allowed more than three insertions, except by 
Special agreement, Suitable illustrative engravings, if furnish- | 
ed free, will be inserted gratis in the body of the paper, with 
such remarks as the editors may deem just. 
Back Vo_umes.—Complete sets of this paper can be | 
furnished at the following rates :-—The full set, of 9 vol- | 
umes, stitched in paper covers, $6; the same, neatly bound, | 
(the first 4 volumes in 2,) $8; the first 4 volumes (in quar- | 
to form,) bound in 2, can be had for $3, or in paper covers 
for $2. Subsequent volumes (in octavo form) bound, cach 


: - 
$1; or in paper covers 75 cents. 


on a volume, in paper cover, is 20 cents pre-paid, or 30 | 
Packages of volumes can be sent by express | 


cents unpaid. 
to most parts of the country. 


| few 





Sent by mail, the postage | 


7 REE OF POSTAGE.—BOOKS FOR THE 


COUNTRY SENT FREE OF POSTAGE TO ANY PART OF 
THE UNITED STATES:— : 








1. The Cow, Dairy Husbandry and Cattle Breeding. Price.. 25 
2. Every Lady her own Flower Gardener...............-... 2% 
3. The American Kitchen Gardener...............-.0 00-0005 25 
4. The American Rose Cultaret... .......5ccececcescccceecee 25 
5. Prize Essay on Manners, by S. L. Dana................+.- 25 
6. Skinner’s Elements of Agriculture. ...................++. 25 
7. The Pests of the Farm, with directions for extirpation.... 25 
8. Horses; the varieties, breeding, management, &c..... . . 25 
9. The Hive and the Honey Bee; their di andr di 25 
10. The Hog; its diseases and management.................. 25 
1l. The American Bird Fancier; breeding, raising, &c., &c... 25 
12. Domestic Fowl and Ornamental Poultry.................. 
13. Chemistry made easy for the use Farmers................ 25 
14. The American Poultry Yard. The cheapest and best book 
Ee ee ee: eT 
15. The American Field Book of Manures; embracing all the 
Fertilizers known, with directions for use. By Browne. 1 25 
16. Buist’s Kitecdiom Gardemer. ...: < .. 20.0 .0cesscbeescocccess 75 
17. The American Fruit Grower’s Guide........ . 150 
18. Stockhardt’s Chemical Field Book................0..0005- 1 00 
19. The Farmer’s Cyclopedia. By Blake..................-.- 1 25 
Se, MO ETE Oy oo 5.5 5 ec ode deedsccacccccecees 1 25 
21. Phelp’s Bee Keeper’s Chart. Illustrated.......... ia ws 25 
22. Johnston’s Lectures of Practical Agriculture. Paper... . 50 
23. Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry...................... 1 25 
24. Johnston’s Elements Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. 1 25 
25. Randall’s Sheep Husbandry....................++ . 
26. Miner’s American Bee Keeper’s Manual.................. 1 00 
7. Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. Complete............... 1 00 
28. Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener, 1 vol........ 1 25 
29. Allen’s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape............. 1 00 
30. Youatt on the breeds and management of Sheep.......... 75 
31. Youatt on the Hog. Complete...................... a 
32. Youatt & Martin on Cattle. By Stevens... ........... 1 25 
33. Youatt on the Horse, its diseases, &c. By Randall....... 1 25 
34. The Shepherd’s Own Book. Edited by Youatt, Skinner & 
Ce TT nee . 200 
. Stephens’ Book of the Farm; or, Farmer’s Guide. Edited 
SO an. 5 x 5660s nonnk 400 a CeRONaleD Gunnanig es «ied 3 4 00 
36. Allen’s American Farm Book. .;...............000eeeeeeees 1 00 
37. The American Florist’s Guide. ............. 00.00. cess cece 7 
38. The Cottage and Farm Bee Keeper.....................4. 50 
39. Hoare on the Culture of the Grape...... ...+....6. 0.0005 50 
40. Country Dwellings; or, the American Architect........... 6 00 
41. Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard............ cn tsa en oS 1 2% 
42. Gunn’s Domestic Medicine; a book for every married man 
pO eee pneawdnewesen: 
43. Nash’s Progressive Farmer; a book for every body in the 
ets ee aero 50 
44. Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals.................... 75 
45. Saxton’s Rural Hand Books, 2 vols..................e00- 2 50 
46. Beattie’s Southern Agriculture............ 0.6.0. ceeeees 1 00 
47. Dana’s Muck Manual. ....... nae 1 00 
48. The Farmer’s Land Measurer pF? EY eet 50 
49, Wilson’s Lectures on the Culture of Flax........... 25 
50. Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee Keeping........ Beste eae 
Address, C. M. SAXTON, 


4 Agricultural Book Publisher, 152 Fulton st., New York. 
(ey Agents will find it a profitable business to sell the above 


works. Terms Cash. c. M. 8. 
March 15, 1854.-2tt 
BUCHANAN ON GRAPE CULTURE, & LONG- 
WORTH ON THE STRAWBERRY.—This day published, the 
Fifth Edition, revised. One volume 12mo., cloth, 63c. This vol- 





| ume should be in the hands of every cultivator of these delicious 


fruits, for it embodies in a compact and available form, the experi- 

ence of accomplished and practical Horticulturists on subjects 

which have come directly under their own observation for a long 

series of years. 

Of a former edition of ‘‘ Buchanan on the Grape,” we subjoin a 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

Mr. Downing, in his Horticulturist says: “It deals more with 
facts, with actual experience and observation, and less with specu- 
lation, supposition and belief, than any thing on this topic that has 
yet appeared in the United States. In other words, a man may 
take it, and plant a vineyard, and raise grapes with success.” 

‘* Furnishes, in a smail space, a very great amount of instructive 
information relative to the culture of the Grape.”—Farmers’ and 
Planters’ Encyclopedix. 

“Will be found to convey the most opportune and valuable in- 
struction, toallinterested in the subject.”—Neill’s Fruit and Flower 
Garden. 

Those who desire the book sent by mail, will receive it, pre-paid, 
by remitting the price by letter, post-paid, to the Publishers. 

MOORE, ANDERSON & CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
For sale by J. U. RILEY & CO., Columbus. 
April 1, 1854.-1tt 


MPROVED HOGS AND POULTRY. — Orders 
for the Improved Suffolk and Essex Pigs, and all the best varie- 

ties of purely bred Poultry, Games, and Bantams, promptly attend- 
ed to. Also Lop-eared Rabits. 

Pedigree given if desired. 

Eoas, fresh and pure, from my premium stock, carefully packed, 
and forwarded by Express, ® dozen, as follows: 

Brahmas, $6; Sumatra Pheasant Games and B. Spanish, $5; Co- 
chins, different colored Shanghais, &c., $3. 

Address, W. S. LUNT. 

Sidney, Ohio, February 15, 1854. 
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WHueEeEtER’s Horse Power anp Compinep THRESHER AND WINNOWER. 


HE SUBSCRIBERS ARE NOW MAKING|¥ 
FOR THE TRADE OF 1854, a much larger number of all 
articles in their line, than they have in any previous year, and have 
made several improvements, which will raise their machines still 
higher in the public estimation. 

As the limits of an advertisement will not admit of an explana- 
tion of all the advantages of our Machines, and as most of them 
are so well known as iv need no commendation, we will make this 
statement brief and for more detailed information we refer to our 
printed calalogue, which will be sent by mail, postage free, when 
requested. 

As we give our entire attention to the improving and manufactur- 
ing of Horse Powers, Threshing Machines, and a few other articles, 
we feel warranted in assuring the public that they will find each 
of the following Machines unsurpassed. 


WuHee.enr’s Parent Rattway Cuain Horst Powers. 


These Powers, (represented in the above cut,) are unrivaled for 
driving all kinds of Farmers’, Planters’,and other Machinery, which 
admits of being driven by Horse Power. They are made for either 
one or two horses, and their superior merits, in point of durability, 
strength and ease of running, are fully established; while their 
compactness and simplicity, lightness and greater length and width 
of treading floor and stall, give them advantages over other Powers, 
which are highly appreciated by those who have tried them. Sev- 
eral thousands of them are in use, some of which have threshed 
over 100,000 bushels, and though our present Powers are much im- 
proved over the old oues of the same kind, yet the latter are still 
good. Over one thousand of them were sold by us and our agents 
the past season, (a larger number than in any previous year,) thus 
proving their increasing popularity. 


WHee.enr’s Patenr ComBINED THRESHER AND WINNOWER. 


This’ Machine, (also represented in the cut,) is a late invention. 
It was got out three years ago, after a long series of experiments 
resulting in a machine which performs the three operations of 
Threshing, Separating and Winnowing, with as much despatch, and 
as few hands and horses as are required to thresh and separate 
only with other machines, and although —- for so complica- 
ted work, it is yet a model of my nye and compactness. The 
entire running parts are driven by the main belts on one small band. 
We have no doubt it is the most perfect machine in use for thresh- 
ing and winnowing. Driven by two horses, they thresh and clean 
from 150 to 200 bushels of wheat, or twice that quantity of oats per 
day. We give below a notice of it from the Valley Farmer, publish- 
ed Mat St. Louis, Mo.,and also two letters from gentlemen, who have 
the machines in use, showing the estimation in which they are 
held, premising that these two are about an average of many other 
similar letters, which we can show. 


From the Valley Farmer of August, 1853. 
“ WHEELER’s COMBINED THRESHER AND WINNOWER.” 
‘*We take pleasure in laying before our readers the following 
extract from a letter just received by us from a very respectable 
individual in Cape Girardeau County, Mo., to whom we sold one of 
these machines about a week ago, with the understanding that if it 
did not work to his satisfaction he could return it to St. Loujs at 
our expense. It will be recollected that the manufacturers warrant 
these machines to thresh and clean from 150 to 200 bushels of wheat 


per day, or twice that quantity of oats. 
“** AppLE Creek, Mo., July 18, 1853. 
“‘Mr. E. Annort—Dear Sir:—1 have tried my Thresher and 


HERRY STOCKS.—20,000 Mazzard Seedling 
Cherry for sale by J. M. McCULLOUGH, 
April 1, 1852,-2tt No, 162 Main street, Cincinnati. 





Winnower, and it has given entire satisfaction. I have moved the 
Machine one mile, set it up, and threshed two hundred and forty- 
two bushels of wheat in one day, and have threshed forty bushels 
an hour. It works finely, and is considered the best Machine to 
thresh and save grain in South-East Missouri. IT CAN’T GO 
BACK TO ST. LOUIS! 

“*T think I shall thresh from 8,000 to 10,000 bushels of wheat 
this season. Yours, truly, James F. CoLyeEr.’” 


Another gentleman, to whom we sold our Double Power and 
Combined Thresher and Winnower, writing to us from Orange co., 
N: Y., under date of Dec. 9th, 1853, says: 


“*T have received the Machine, and used it, and it gives the very 
best of satisfaction that could be expected. Yours truly, 
Henry J. Howe.” 


Having sold between 300 and 400 of the Winnowers during the 
past season, we could if space permitted, give many other testimo- 
nials to their utillity, but the above must suffice. 


WHEELER’s OVERSHOT THRESHER AND SEPARATOR. 

This Machine is also our own invention, and has been in use 13 
or 14 years, and its — advantages are appreciated by other Man- 
ufacturers, as well as the farming public. Driven by our Double 
Power, it threshes and separates from the straw from 150 to 200 
bushels of Wheat, or twice as much Oats, per day. For the Single 
or one Horse Power we make a smaller Thresher and Separator, 
which threshes from 75 to 100 bushels of Wheat per day. The 
small Machine is adapted to moderate sized farms, and as the Sin- 
gie power is sufficient for sawing wood, churning, cutting stalks, 
straw, &c., and driving almost every kind of Machine used by Far- 
mers, and is capable, by changing Horses and elevating the Sones, 
properly, of threshing much faster than we stated above, itis a 
very popular Machine in some sections. We would also call espe- 
cial attention to our Clover Hullers, Portable Saw Mills, and Stalk 
and Straw Cutters, either of which are adapted to both our Double 
and Single Powers. 

All our Machines are Warranted to give entire satisfaction, 
or they may be returned at the expiration of a reasonable time for 


trial. — 
PRICES; 
For Double or Two Horse Power, Thresher and Separator, 





including belts wrenches, aoe complete 160 00 
Double ape alone, including belt............+. pescwaka ae Oe 
without belt....... gb bebi wobec ooceed . 115 00 
Double Thresher and Separator, alone............seeeeeees 40 00 
Single or One Horse Power, Thresher and Separator, includ- 
ing belts, oil-cans and wrenches, complete......... seeees 128 00 
Single Power, alone, including belt.................0006 «ess 9000 
Do. without belt.......... 3, sees 85 00 
Single Thresher and Separator, alone...................... 38 00 
ft ee Oe TT PPC er Perey Cee OPT Ee 32 00 
Straw and Stalk Cutters, for Horse Power................. 32 00 
Circular Saw Mill, with 24 inch Saw...............0-0seees 38 00 
One Horse Power, without band wheel.................... 80 00 
NN ENS so UC CEU Tuohsan bJsGns cotdibnaccisons facies 13 00 
ee OR Re err ee 5 00 
Mame Gee FOU Gio n hse tans cdae con tNetn cic ected pesccet 5 00 
Double Power, with Combined Thresher and Winnower, in- 
cluding belts, wrenches, &C...........66. cece cece eae 245 00 
Combined Thresher and Winnower, alone.................. 125 00 


Orders are solicited, and will ee prom Serre or wy, 
*, 
Al N 


April 1, 1854.-1tt bany, N. Y 
RAPE CUTTINGS. —50,000 Catawba Grape 


Cuttings in good order, for saleby J. M. McCULLOUGH, 
April 1, 1894.-2t¢ No. 162 Main street, Cincinnati. 








EEDS.—VEGETABLE, FLOWER, FIELD, 

FRUIT AND TREE SEEDS.—The subscribers offer, of the 
growth of the past year, and of the finest possible qualities, their 
usual very extensive assortment, raised expressly for them in this 
country, as also in England, Scotland, France, Germany, &c., com- 
prising every tested desirable variety known in the several depart- 
ments. They would particularly call the attention of gentlemen 
cultivators, market men, and others, to their superior stocks of 
Beets, Broccolis, Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Extra Early and Wrinkled 
Marrow Peas, Lima Beans imported from Peru, Celeries, Cucum- 
bers, improved varieties of sweet Corn, Lettuces, Melons, Peppers, 
Radishes, Turnips, &c., &c., of the same superior qualities as have 
heretofore afforded such universal satisfaction, and which can be 
recommended with the fullest confidence as unsurpassed. 

The list of FLOWER SEEDS, embracing nearly a thousand sorts, 
includes every approved standard variety, as also every novelty of 
value introduced in Europe the present season. 

AGRICULTURAL SEEDS.—in addition to the more common 
sorts, the best qualities of English and Italian Ray Grasses, Orchard 
Grass, Sweet Scented Vernal, the Fescues and other Grasses, Lu- 
cerne, White Dutch Honeysuckle and other Clovers, supplied in 
large or small quantities, and at low rates. 

Carrots, Sugar Beets, Mangel Wurtzel, Parsnips, Ruta Baga, and 
other Turnips for Field culture, of the most approved kinds. Honey 
Locust, Osage Orange, and other seeds of Live Fences, with a 
large assortment of Tree, Shrub and Evergreen Seeds. 

he most approved Budding and Pruning Knives, of first quality 
and superior finish; Brass Green House Syringes; Garden Tools; 
Bass Mats and Cuba Basts, for tying and grafting; Gardening and 
Botanical Books; Emden Grotts; all kinds of Bird Seeds, &c., &c. 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, EVERGREENS, &c., 
&c., furnished from the Newark Nursery. This nursery has now 
125 acres in the highest state of cultivation, inviting the attention 
of purchasers, not more by the unequaled extent of the stock than 
by the extremely vigorous and healthy growth of the Trees, and 
their admirable adaptation to any variety of soil into which they 
may be transplanted. 

Separate Catalogues furnished free of charge to po&t paid appli- 
cants, and orders by mail immediately attended to. Particular care 
is given to the careful and requisite packing of Seeds for long voy- 
ages. Smaller Vegetable and Flower Seeds can at little expense be 
expeditiously forwarded by mail to any part of the Union. Retail- 
ers suppli:d at reasonable rates. J. M. THORBURN & CO., 

March 15, 1854.-3tt 15 John st., New York. 


ANDES’ IMPROVED CHECK-ROW CORN 
PLANTER.—The subscriber would respectfully invite the at- 
tention of Farmers to his Improved Corn Planter. 

In offering this labor-saving Machine to their favorable considera- 
tion, he would say that he does so with full confidence that it will 
answer the purpose intended. 

With this Machine the corn may be planted in rows so as to be 
-tended both ways and in a drill if desired. 

He thinks it unnecessary to say anything in this place in favor of 
this mode of planting, as a most thorough trial the past season by 
a number of Farmers in different parts of the country has establish- 
ed beyond doubt its entire practicability, showing also a great sav- 
—< labor over the old methods of planting. 

his Machine has an adjustable shoe or mould board attached to 
the share, to remove the clods from the row, and also to govern its 
depth, and is also provided with a pair of coverers placed so as to 
sty the liability of clogging or choking in foul or uneven ground. 
ae is done by means of a lever attached to one of the 
andies. 

He might add that this Planter was awarded a Diploma at the 
late State Fair at Dayton, and also at the Clark County Fair at 
Springfield. 

These Machines are manufactured and for sale by the subscriber, 
and may also be had at a number of the principa) towns in the 
country. 

The price of the Machines delivered at the Railroad is $12 each. 
Orders from a distance attended to with promptness and despatch. 

Address, 

March 15, 1854.-3t* 





Selma, Clark County, 0. 








TER NURSERY. OFFICE, NO. 36 FRONT STREET, RO- 
CHESTER, N. Y.—Is prepared to furnish Inventories to post-paid 
applicants, of the present extensive stock of Nursery Items, con- 
sisting in part of 

10,000 very fine Northern Spy Apple Trees, from 7 to 8 feet high; 
whcih will be offered by the 1,000 at low prices. 

90,000 Dwarf and Standard Pears. 

20,000 Apple Trees in variety. 

20,000 Pear do. do. 

15,000 Plum, Cherry and Apricot. 

20,000 Osage Orange of different ages. 

Over 100,000 Hardy Evergreens. 

And a fine selection of Weeping Deciduous Trees, Ornamental 
Shrubs, together with such novelties as may be classed strictly 
panty, and a large collectiou of Dahlias, Tulips and other Bulbous 

oots. 

The Amateur wishing prime fruits of well established repute, or 
the agriculturist needing fine cropping thoroughly tested varieties 
may rely upon the most careful execution of their orders. 

The Ornamental Items are entirely grown in the Nursery, conse- 
quently none of the heavy losses are sustained, that usually occur 
to recently imported subjects. 

The Evergreens are very robust and admirably furnished to the 
surface of the ground, none presenting the naked stems usual to 
imported plants. 

J —# Dealers are invited to give a call before making their pur- 
chases. 

March 1, 1854.-2tt 


AMUEL MOULSON, AT THE OLD ROCHES.-| ed 


\' P.O WOOL GROWERS—CLEVELAND WOOL 
| WAREHOUSE.— We beg leave to call your attention to the 
CLEVELAND WOOL DEPOT, 41 Bank SrreEetT, where we are 
| prepared to receive, grade, and sell wool on favorable terms. 
| We flatter ourselves that we have established this business in 
such a section and on such a basis as will insure success and give 
entire satisfaction to consigners, and shall endeavor to merit a con- 
tinuance of the same. 
| Cleveland must, we think, be regarded as the most favorable 
point in the West for conducting an enterprize of this kind, being 
situated, as it is, in the vicinity of a large wool growing district, 
| and having great facilities of communication, which render it easi- 
| ly accessible to buyer and seller. 
We believe that it is generally conceded by those best acquainted 
with the wools of Ohio,that none are more desirable for the consumer; 
| and certainly no system can be better calculated to introduce those 
| wools to the favorable notice of the manufacturer than grading 
| them here and having them pass directly into his hands. _The man- 
| ufacturer will then become better acquainted with the condition 
and style of our wool, and thus be better enabled to appreciate its 
— quality. 
his system will obviate, in a great measure, the necessity of 
| manufacturers employing agents to canvass the country, which 
| will be a saving of more than enough to pay all commissions and 
| expenses ineurred here, the balance of which might atcrue to the 
grower and the wool cost the manufacturer no more than by the 
usual method of obtaining his supply. He can here select the par- 
ticular grade or style he desires, without the expense and trouble 
of buying and selling such as he does not wish to work as is the 
case in purchasing mixed lots. 

Probably some 60 P cent. of the wools of this vicinity will class 
as De Laine Wools, and will usually command a higher price than 
other woolsof the same quality, the benefit of which should accrue 
to the grower. 

We are making arrangements to keep duplicate samples of the 
wool consigned to us, in the principal eastern markets, thus giving 
consignors the advantage of the market East and West. 

We have an extensive acquaintance with manufacturers, and 
have recently visited and conversed with many of the larger ones, 
all of whom fully concur in the opinion that the plan we have 
adopted is theebest medium for the wool to pass from the producer 
to the consumer. They invariably express a desire to have the 
grower amply compensated, and think that by establishing Depots, 
and dispensing with the services of speculators, more uniform 
prices will result, and both the wool grower and manufacturer be 
benefited. 

We propose to grade the fleeces, only, No. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5—No. 5 
coarsest. DeLaine Wool, may be taken from each of these grades. 
Should we have any extra fine wool we may class it as XX and X. 

The wool will be thrown or graded by those having experience as 
assorters. 

Any lots of wool sent to us will be kept and sold separate if de- 
sired by the consignor. 

Wool forwarded us to sell should be directed “‘ CLlevELaAnD WooL 
Deport,” with an invoice of number and weight of each sack, sta- 
ting quantity of unwashed wool, if any. 

Sacks marked and numbered wil! be sent to those desiring to con- 
wool to us, thus saving the expense of making or buying. 
hose,sending wool in their own sacks, should designate them 
by some mark, or by putting their name thereon. 
Liberal advances made on wool. GOODALE & CO. 
Cleveland, O., April 1, 1854.-0t 


UNT’S STRAW CUTTER & CIDER MILL. 
F. B. HUNT, the Inventor of this Machine, in offering it to 
the favorable consideration of Farmers, asks leave to say, that he 
does so with great confidence in its capacity to answer the purposes 
intended. It has been submitted to the severest tests both public 
and private, and has in no case failed to give the most perfect sat- 
isfaction. It combines in the single machine the most perfect Cl- 
DER MILL as well as the very best STRAW and VEGETABLE 
CUTTER. He has no hesitation in challenging any single Machine 
of either kind to a trial of their respective merits—confident that 
a trial alone is all that is necessary to establish, beyond any dispute, 
the superiority of his invention over any other in use. 
((g At the late indiana State Fair, this Improvement was award- 
a Diploma and a Special Premium, for its great utility as a LA- 
BOR-SAVING MACHINE. 
On the score of economy alone, this Machine should com- 
mend itself to every Farmer, as the high price of labor and 
and the enhanced value of all farming products, make the most 
perfect labor-saving machinery very essential, and the proposition 
is self-evident that a Machine a, two important purposes, 
at a single , MUST BE THE ONE TO PURCHASE. 
It is hardly necessary, at this time, to discuss the propriety or 
economy of cutting food for stock, as that has become the universal 
ractice amo! all, Farmers. The making of pure Cider, at all 
imes and without trouble, is a very great convenience; and the 
fact that this Mill will not only make a very superior article of Ci- 
der, very rapidly and with little labor, but also make more from the 
same amount of Apples than the ordinary Mills can do, makes it at 
once complete—most simple, and most durable implement ever 
brought before the public. Although but a short time has elapsed 
since the introdution of this Machine, yet the favor with which it 
has been every where received, is the sure guaranty that IT IS 
WHAT IT PROFESSES TO BE:— ONE OF THE MOST PER- 
FECT LABOR-SAVING MACHINES OF THE AGE. 
Address, F. B. HUNT, or 


We T. DENNIS, 
March 1, 1854.-3t* Richmond, Ind. 


NGLISH BLUE GRASS SEED.— 300 bushels 
English Blue Grass Seed crop | 1853, in store and for sale by 


OHN F. DAIR & CO., 
Feb. 1, 1854.-4tt 40 and 42 Lower Market st., Cincinnati. 
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SPRINGFIELD CATTLE SHOW. FERRETS FOR CATCHING RATS. 


5 
; 










In our notice of the action of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the United States Agricultural Society,upon | 
the application of the citizens of Springfield, we said 
that it was “Ordered, That no junction with other as- 
sociations be made, except by the recommendation of 
the State Society where such proposed exhibition is 
to be held.” Dr. Warper informs us that this order 
was not adopted, but that “ the Executive Committee 
did pass an order, that they would accept the invita- 
tion to Springfield, if the members of the State 
Board of Ohio, or its Executive Committee gave their 
assent and approval.” 

This does not in our view affect the conditions of 
the proposition, but we give it publicity that some 
persons not so dull of apprehension as ourselves, may 
discover the difference. Our Executive Committee 
were in session last week and gave their “ assent” to 
the proposed exhibition, provided it be held after the 
middle of October. Dr. Warver says the show will 
goon, “patronage or no patronage. The best pat- 
ronage is already secured—the money to cover all lia- 
bilities.” We glory in the spunk of the Springfield- 
ers, and have no doubt of their success. 

A word about World’s Fairs, National Exhibitions, | 
&c. We have seen a tolerable World’s Fair in Hyde| 
Park, and a very poor speculation of one on Reservoir 
Square; a National Horse Show at Springfield, Mass., 
made up from Bay State and Hudson River stock, 
while the best Vermont horses staid at home; a Na- 
tional Poultry Show in Barnum’s Museum, supplied 
from Albany, Rhinebeck and the great Metropolis. 
Now we have propositions for a National Sheep show 
in Vermont, a National Horse race at New Orleans, 
and a National Cattle show at Springfield, Ohio; and 
most of the agricultural papers have published a cir-| 
cular from J. S. Wricut, of Illinois, calling for a 
National Trial of Reapers, “ to go through the entire 
harvest” from South to North. This may all be very 
harmless verbiage—in keeping with the spirit of the 
times, and it might be equally harmless and progres- 
sive to invite competition from Saturn and adjacent 
parts; but after all, it does not amount to any parti- 
cular sum. Let every tub stand on its own bottom. 


Encravincs or Anrmats.—At the office of the State 
Board, are a number of Daguerreotypes of prize ani- 
mals, which are to be engraved for the next volume of 
the Re»ort. We have been almost disposed to scout 
the whole system of animal engraving as a caricature 
upon nature, judgigg by numerous specimens which 
have appeared, not only from Western artists, but 
those which figure in the more pretentious volumes of 
the American Institute, and New York State Society’s 
Transactions. A Daguerreotype of an animal is al- 
ways out of proportion, and unless the engraver un- 
derstands how to correct this, as well as to delineate 
the peculiarities of animal anatomy, the engraving is 
worse than useless. 

Dr. Srracvue is taking especial pains to have these 
engravings correctly executed by a Cincinnati artist, 
in which we hope he may succeed better than some of 
his cotemporaries have done. 

The premium Eclipse Colt, from Clinton county, of 
which we spoke unfavorably on a former occasion, has 
been in the city for his portrait for the above purpose. 
Two years’ growth have improved his appearance con- 
siderably, so that he is now quite a showy horse, be- 
ing nearly four years old. He is to be trained in har- 
ness for exhibition at the next State Fair. 








Tue Weatuer for the past ten days has been dry 
and cool, with hard frosts, which it is feared have de- 





stroyed many of the early fruit buds. 
OF 


Eprrors Onto Cutivator:—In your Cultivator, 
No. 4, of this year, | saw an inquiry made about Fer- 
rets, if they could be made to propagate in this country, 
&c. Not far from Lowell, in this county, near the 
State line of Ohio and Pennsylvania, I know them to 
have been kept for eight or ten years, and they are 
doing well. They sell a young pair at five dollars. 
The Norway rats being very numerous in this part of 
country they are used considerably. The owner goes 
to people’s houses and lets them kill rats at half a cent 
a piece; every rat they catch, they bring out from un- 
der whatever they catch it. As soon as one is let in- 
to a barn the rats run out, and there are more killed 
by clubs and dogs, than by the ferrets: such a squeal- 
ing as the rats make when the ferrets are let loose 
among them, no one would believe that never heard it. 

S. Sprinke. 

New Springfield, Mahoning co., O., March, 1854. 


Tue Nepraska Question!—Hitherto we have stood 
aloof from political discussions, but we are asked to 
“ define our position ” on the Nebraska question; which 
we shall cheerfully do. We believe it is the manifest 
destiny of this Territory to become a Siate in our glo- 
rious Confederacy. We are in favor of having every 
body emigrate to this territory who feels disposed to 
go, and can raise the tin. We are in favor of having 
the first settlers introduce good cast steel axes, of 
Cot.tns’, or WuiTe’s, or some other reputable manu- 
facture; and also, good, staunch ox-teams, carts, bull 
plows, &c. As soon as an opening is made, we are 
in favor of introducing improved breeds of cattle, 
hogs, sheep, &c., and of organizing schools, churches, 
and other means of establishing “ popular sovereign- 
ty,” to be followed by post routes, railroads, steel 
plows, grain drills, reaping machines, and a system of 
improved husbandry generally. 

And in order to further and consumate all these 
desirable ends, we are, most of all, in favor of having 
the settlers in these new regions, and all who design 
going there, as well as ourrural population generally, 
subscribe for the Omo Cuttivator! We propose this 
as a substitute for Mr. Doveras’ Bill, and hope to see 
it pass both Houses and become a law. 





Vireista State Acricutturat Socrety. — We 
learn from Gen. Ricuarpson, of Richmond, that the 
Virginia State Society have succeeded in raising a 
capital of $50,000. For this gratifying result the 
Society is mainly indebted to the personal exertions 
of Gen. R., who canvassed the State for this purpose, 
from February to November, of last year. This will 
afford a substantial fund for future operations. 


Grare Cutture and Wine Making, by R. Bucn- 
Anan, Esq., Cincinnati, with an appendix on the cul- 
tivation of the Strawberry, by N. Lonewortn. This 
is the fifth edition of this very useful little work, first 
published in 1852. No person interested in the sub- 
jects treated of, especially in the west, can afford to do 
without it. Moore, Axperson & Co., are publishers, 
Cincinnati. 


Hoes 1n Guernsey County.—In the year 1850, I 
slaughtered ten hogs, all of one litter, that were sev- 
enteen months old, and weighed all together 5,035 bbs., 
or 503} tbs. each net; and I also slaughtered 9 hogs, 
reared in the year 1851, which were not of one litter. 
They came the 11th day of March, and were killed 
the 25th day of the next December, being 9 months 
and 14 days old, and the whole weight, when com- 
pletely dressed, was 3,690 Ibs., or 410 tbs. each. I 
suppose the above hogs have been beaten, but I have 
never seen it done; let those who have, tell of it. 


Joun Foster. 
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PROF. KIRTLAND ON THE PEAR. 


son, and the shoots will rapidly elongate with a 
, _ |Spongy texture, till the period arrives for making a 
The experience and observation of fifty years, di-| draft on the soil to furnish the necessary amount of 
rected to a practical subject, can scarcely fail to ar-| phosphates, in order to mature the the young and ten- 
rive at conclusions worthy attentive consideration ; and | ger growths. This draft usually occurs in the hot and 
such we deem those of Prof. J. P. Kirtland, of Cuya- | sultry weather of June or July, and is not duly honor- 
hoga county, Ohio, on the cultivation of the pear. |ed. “The result is, the delicate tissues immediately 
He has recently given a summary of his views on the | die, a rapid chemical change occurs in them, and it is 
subject—we cannot say in what publication, as we | said the tree died of the “fire blight!” 
have only met them ern men ~ an en The “fire blight” is the blight of innutrition, and 
poeta the substance thereof in the paragraphs which |... cifically distinct from the frozen sap blight, the can- 
follow. , found i oe of ker blight, often occurring in the insect blight, which 

Pear trees of great age are found in some parts of | 11., attacks apple, quince, and mountain ash trees, 
the country—notable instances are those on Detroit | occasionally 
river, planted Ne ve ae oe Me and still | "A third query, still occurs: “ Why, in certain locali- 
productive and healthy—while ne Rae emt coe ties, has the pear tree continued healthy, and endured 
oe yan pais 220 ave disappeared. to such extreme age?” 

iis suggests, first, the query: se ey , e j 

“Why ' _ ot oo ; To this it is replied, that some localities abound in 

en ee nn Seek ot Fee ee the necessary food The tertiary formations in New 
Connecticut, Ohio and Michigan, thus thrifty a <n pur Xe peal ichos kn Hecuneaiiaiea weh.tieb to 
oa Pe preg es — Pere Bad a one or both of these elements, and without doubt, the 
seed; and 2d. The superficial virgin soil was rich in aor —— nap tag resy more than 
vegetable matters, the accumulations of thousands of = a amount of phosphates. And, it is suggest- 
” at: 
years. ’ . i i ; 

As to the second cause, after stating that analysis} “In some instances this tree is sustained for a long 
shows a large per centage of phosphate of lime and = of time by the anon supply of = — 
potash in the pear tree, Mr. K. adds: ead carcass of some large animal may have been 

“ Vegetables require their food as much as animals. | deposited near its location, a pile of bones, leached 
If it be afforded in too restricted quantities, they both |ashes, decaying vegetable matter, the refuse of a 
will be stinted in their growth, and predisposed todis-| slaughter house, or night soil. Perhaps flocks of 
ease. os — have a a _—_ seieiebadinio ius Uae 
ties. n absence of any one of the elements shown | sts lor ; . 
to exist in the ash of the Pear will render the tree, —_ a similar sources phosphate of lime may 

ion its death. e furnished. 

7 araloavuter ‘igs tdeae-eenanaeted for| ‘ Other collateral influences have favored these bi- 
the pear exists sufficient toensure a rapid and healthy | centurians in certain localities. The pear tree requires 
growth of one generation of trees. Cultivation of|@ — -_ prs Nant youd nig) aot wet 
other crops, as well as the demand of the pear tree 4nd saturated with stagnant water. placed on a 
itself, pa takes up most of those elements existing loamy or clayey soil, abounding in the requisite inor- 
“i Legrenbonlmm huluennial rere en 
ime. 

The second query is the opposite and explanation | extreme roots, this tree will be as hardy, strong grow- 
of the fir'st—* Why have more recent attempts at | ing and durable as the oak. Climate also exerts an 
Fee ccuaqeawbtmoer 321 | Teese hecuhle aan abana aod ta 

Wo causes are assigned, aS I0llows: “ oe 

“ Ist. Suckers have been too commonly substituted be neglected. It is a most profitable fruit, and the 
for goals in propagating this species < oes ay the | rgeang amal beng 3 eS des aheler 
earliest generation of trees was produced in those n A , , , 
several States, Seedlings are generally healthy—Suck- | the growing of pears is equally pleasant and desirable, 
ers never for any length of time. The circumstances) and may by judicious cultivation be made nearly as 
of their springing from the roots is an evidence of pre-| certain and profitable. On this, some remarks are 
existing disease. That disease is sure to be ee ~~ Me copy ores impbrtant. ac . 
by every sucker. Their growth may be rapid for a e deficiencies which occur in most soils may be, 
time, but is akin to the malignant rg which | 2 ge eae m: vomgg | nares agg buses 
sometimes occur in the animal frame, and is sure to Urine, the sweepings of the poultry house and yar 
end in premature disease and death.” : and guano, are the principal sources from whence the 

2d. The exhaustion or deficiency of the necessary | supplies must be furnished. My own trees have been 
inorganic elements in the soil has a more extensive | greatly improved, both in their vigor and productive- 
influence. In ordinary soils the pear tree cannot be beans a to about ao a ems, Weaeties of 
reared successfully, any more than it can “imbibe a| UNground bones: time and weather break them down 
solution of peuipheies tak potash from a soil made as rapidly as the trees call for supplies. The surface 
up exclusively of insoluble flint and clay.” The Pro- - the gre oo ee been apes _ ye and 7 a 
fessor adds: ime. Under this course of treatment I never had a 

“In localities where those requisite elements are | Pear tree attacked with any species of blight. This may 
furnished but in too limited amount, this tree will ex- ar been seceetee be as ¢ et 
ert its efforts mainly in producing blossoms or fruit n conclusion, 1 would say that, in common locali- 
buds in excess, which of ars will prove abortive the | ties, no one should set out one pear tree more than he 
season re i —e- a want of food, and very little oo ag tg Buch ok ee Roe pole ar pase | 
new wood will be formed. , ’ ‘ 

“On the other hand, if most of those elements | Starved fruit tree is of no more profit than a starved 
abound, but the main one—the phosphate of lime—be animal. j ; ; : 
absent, or in a restricted amount, the tree will often| We think the experienced in pear growing will 
make a vigorous effort at forming new wood, the| agree with us, in commending these views as worthy 
leaves will be luxuriantly developed early in the sea-! of considerate attention —Rural New Yorker. 












































HOW TO RAISE GIANT ASPARAGUS. 


In a late number of the Horticulturist, [see last No. 
Ohio Cultivator,| we told our friends who read that 
publication (and we regret the want of taste in those 
who do not) how we took some miserable, starved, 
sickly, dying, roots of the Pie plant, and by a little 
nursing until they got some better, and a liberal sup- 
ply of good wholesome food, made them the wonder 
and admiration of all who saw their product. How 


much healthful comfort this little painstaking has| 


given us we cannot justly say, but we know ‘hat it 
has been a great deal at a very cheap cost; and every 
body else can have it, if they please, just as cheap as 
we do. 

There is another plant, seen to be sure in almost 
every garden spot in the land—sometimes presenting 
only one or two straggling stalks, as if it were intro- 
duced only for variety—and again in smal! plots, so 
diminutive in size that its identity is almost lost in its 
dwarfishness: and yet it is so agreeable to the taste, 
that every body admires it; and so healthful withal, 
that every body should be provided with it, and which 
is equally susceptible of improvement, and in more 
ways than one amply compensates for all outlays in 
cultivation. This is Asparagus, an article once sup- 
posed by many to be valueless, unless its flexible stalk 
was employed to ornament the mirror, or hang up in 
the best room, to attract the flies in their summer visi- 
tation. 

We have experimented with this plant for our per- 
sonal gratification. The success was all we could de- 
sire; and if any one will be benefitted by the result, 
we are happy to give itto him. In the outstart, we 
spaded the ground, well manured, deeply and _ thor- 
cughly. The roots—puny, half starved things—were 
then set sufficiently deep to protect them from drouth 
and upheaval by severe frost, and salt enough to whi- 
ten the ground thrown over the bed. The salt in due 
time—and it did not take long, when the spring dews 
and rains were acting upon it—dissolved, and its 
strength went down to feed the roots of the Aparagus. 
It did not feed any grass and weeds; if the quantity 
valuable for Asparagus is given, it is death to them. 
So we had a very clean patch—the Asparagus, as we 
wished, monopolizing the whole of it. An improved 
growth will be the result the first season; and in au- 
tumn a good coating of manure should be given, for 
the protection of the plants through the winter, and 
forked in the spring. Salt or brine from the beef or 
pork barrel should be again liberally supplied. By 
following this course, an Asparagus bed may be im- 
proved, besides furnishing a goodly supply for cutting 
through many years; and, for aught we know, be kept 
in good condition a lifetime. In spring, after the bed 
is prepared by forking and salting, if itis covered with 
a thin layer of straw, the young shoots will be pro- 
tected from the earth which often collects upon them 
in heavy rains; and the earth will be benefitted by 
being kept moist and open, so that the shoots will 
spring up more readily. 

It is one of the beauties of Asparagus to have it 
tender. In order to secure this, it must have a quick 
growth and be often cut. We have found, from our 
experience, that the former result attends our course 
of culture, and have no doubt but it will be realized 
by others who adopt the same plan. At any rate, it 
can, without much labor or expense, be tried by any 
one, on a small scale, and the issue will reveal itself. 

W. Bacon, in Horticulturist. 





Roses, Frowertne Survss, &c., should be pruned 
and dressed. Many people suppose that Rose bushes 
and shrubs when well established may be left to them- 
selves; and the consequence is, they become bushy 
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and twiggy, the growth is feeble, and the flowers in- 
different. They need frequent prunings, and top 
dressings of good rich compost about their roots, to 
give them vigorous growth, luxuriant foliage, and a 
profusion and perfection of bloom. In pruning both 
shrubs and Roses, it should not be forgotten that some 
produce their blossoms on young wood, and some on 
wood of last year. In the latter case, a sufficient 
quantity of flowering wood must be left, cutting out 
the older parts.— Horticulturist. 





NATIVE ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


A tree is the grandest and most beautiful production 
of the earth—rocks and mountains being a part of the 
earth itself. A tree must be light and well balanced 
with an easy sweep of the stem, to be beautiful. But 
little has been done in our county in the cultivation of 
ornamental trees—the rage seems rather to be their 
extermination. Much could be done at a trifling ex- 
pense, and our residences and grounds would be much 
more pleasant, healthy, and greatly increased in value. 
I shall briefly notice such trees as are indigenous to 
our county, or such as can be easily procured. 

First of all, the Oak claims our attention, and is 
one of the most picturesque of our trees. The White 
Oak, the Red Oak with its changing hues in Autumn, 
the Chestnut, or the Burr Oak, all stately and fine 
trees for shade or ornament. 

The Ash of three varieties, the white, red and blue, 
all graceful and beautiful trees. 

The Elm, the white and red, are well adapted for 
shade. The American Plane or Sycamore, the Pop- 
lar, three varieties. 

The Walnut, Butternut, and all the varieties of the 
Hickory form picturesque trees. The Lime or Linden, 
with its airy lightness and sweet flowers, the most or- 
namental of trees. The Maples, both the Sugar and 
Red, are very beautiful, especially when clad in their 
autumnal livery of varied colors. The Horse Chest- 
nut or Buckeye, the Willow that dips its pendant 
boughs stooping as if to drink—the Black and Honey 
Locust—Wild Cherry—the Bonduc or Coffee Tree, 
Dogwood and Red Bud are all beautiful and pictur- 
esque—all of the above varieties and numerous spe- 
cies of shrubs are indigenous to our county, and if a 
few Pines and Cedars be added, they are al! that will 
be required to render a place highly beautiful—they 
will render home more attractive, and will instruct 
our minds that Nature is the great Book of God, and 
in every page is instruction to those who read.—Har- 
din County Republican. 





Liwa Beans.—Observing, for several years, that 
those hills of Lima Beans which were shaded by the 
others produced fewer and inferior crops than the 
vines exposed on the outer rows, I have adopted, with 
advantage, the plan of planting in borders, wherever 
I could put them without casting the shade on other 
crops. New hands pick their Lima Beans, for winter 
use, in a young, unripened state; nothing could be 
more erroneous. Let them get nearly dry on their 
own vines, and soak them for use two nights before 
boiling, putting the water on them hot. It is a good 
plan to sprout the Beans under a pane or two of glass 
before planting them round the poles.—Horticulturist. 





BuckwuHeat anp Crover Ley.—In reply to an in- 
quiry in your paper last summer, with regard to plow- 
ing in buckwheat to enrich land for wheat, I would 
say that I have thoroughly tested it, and can testify 
that clover is every way superior to buckwheat. I 
once tried buckwheat two years and received no ben- 
efit; but with clover I got an extraordinary crop. 

Wakeman. G. W. 
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DR. HARRIET K. HUNT IN OHIO, 


This distinguished physician has left her home in 
Boston, where she has had an extensive practice for 
18 years, to spend a short time in traveling and lec- 
turing, to promote the institution of female physicians, 
and to dissemfinate her own ideas of medical practice. 
We are very glad she has visited us. She is a most 
genial, cheerful, laughter-loving Jady, and her influ- 
ence in this line is so magnetic, that we should think 
almost any disease would yield to it, without the aid 
of medicicne. She had a good audience in our city 
the past week, and we are glad to know that her re- 
marks made a deep and happy impression. 

Miss Hunt is enthusiastically devoted to the science 
and practice of medicine. This ia as much the art of 
prevention as of cure; and her practice is as much to 
teach the patient how to guard against infraction of 
physical law, and how to assist nature in her efforts 
to throw off disease, as to administer medicine when 
necessary. Indeed the idea upon which she mainly 
dwelt was, that the physician, as well as the minister, 
should have a regular parish, the families of which 
should be visited as often as seemed desirable, and 
instructed how to preserve their health, as well as how 
to restore it—while his support should be a regular 
salary from the parish. 

Dr. Hunt thinks a complete révolution will be ef- 
fected in the medical profession by the introduction of 
women. They will study more fully than has been 
done heretofore, the influence of the mind upon the 
body, and wil! teach the mother and sister how to care 
for their own health and that of their children; and 
in this lies our hope of a more athletic and vigorous 
race. 








THE YANKEE WAY OF HOUSE KEEPING, 


Dear Mrs. Bateuam:—As husband is writing, I 
thought I would just put in my say, not wishing how- 
ever, to have the distinguished honor of writing for 
the newspapers. 

In reply to Rosetta, I would say, my bread for 
breakfast is made of corn meal, } pint, 1 pint new 
milk, one egg, 2 tablespoonfuls of flour, 1 of butter, 
beaten in, bake it quick. My baby isa fine girl of five 
months, is learning to sit on the floor in the horse col- 
lar, {a capital idea!—Ep.] with the smoothing iron 
behind it, to keep it from tipping down. My soap is 
already made: the best thing that I could ever find to 
put into soap to make clothes wash easy, was borax 1 
tb. to a barrel of soap, or a sixpence worth to a kettle. 
full of soap; after the soap is done boiling, pulverize 
the borax, put it in and stir the soap. Rub the dirty 
parts of the clothes with the soap, put them in soft 
water the night before washing, and then proceed the 
usual way, only not rub the clothes as much. My 
candles were dipped last fall, enough to last the year, 
and put into a tight box, just as farmers’ wives do in 
Yankee land. My shade trees are mostly peach, and 
I find upon examination, that the buds are generally 
yet alive. 

We live in a newly settled part of the State, and 
have not much else but tall trees and log cabins, but 
when we see the new comers moving in, bringing 
with them their wives, bright eyed, chubby boys, and 
rosy cheeked daughters, the neighbors are saying, the 
tall trees have got to come down; and indeed we 
think so, for there has been a dozen raisings of new 
buildings during the past year, within one mile of our 
corner. Yours truly, M. E. J. 
Gilboa, Ohio, March, 1854. 
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ABOUT CELLAR KITCHENS. 

Dear Mrs. Batenam:—It is all a mistake for 
| Straw Har to suppose that I was “determined to 
‘pick a quarrel” with any body, about the stove-pipe 
|smoothing iron. I am quite too amiable for that, and 
| shall let her do up her linen as she likes best. 

| But I was just going to thank her for giving me a 
| text for another domestic lecture: 

| “If Sun Bonnet had had to superintend the ironing 
| for a hundred or two people, down in a room near a 
furnace used to heat common sad irons, I think the 
idea might have suggested itself that carbonic acid gas 
| could be generated quite as uncomfortably by the poor 
| lungs laboring in such a heated atmosphere.” 

| Sure enough! I was only writing for country girls 
) and never thought of that! In the cities, where build- 


jing room is estimated higher than human life, and 


where upper crust gentility keeps domestic labor in 
ague-breeding basements, the “ poor lungs” do become 
familiar with all sorts of noxious gases—moral and 
otherwise, and it is no wonder the Great Destroyer is 
always supplied with recruits. 

Some years ago, before we moved to our home in 
Hazel Dell, we had-a cellar kitchen to our house, 
where it was said we could wash, make soap, and do 
such like dirty work. In this we soon gotin the habit 
of cooking and eating breakfast “ just to save the lit- 
ter,” and then when poor mother got feeble and not 
able to run up and down stairs so much, we took all 
our meals there, till finally Pa said such a musty cav- 
ern was not fit for man or beast. Then he put up a 
nice kitchen, on a level with the dining room floor, 
and we left the cellar to the joint occupancy of Puss 
and the rats. 

About the same time my pet pony began to have 
weak eyes, and when I galloped her half a mile she 
would tremble all over like a leaf; when betore she 
would canter all the way to the Dell farm—six miles 
—and still be as lively as a cricket. Pa said it was 
nothing in the world but being kept in an underground 
stable, and it took some months after, before she was 
herself again. 

It was just so with our Sunday School, which used 
to meet in the a-basement of the church. Many times 
after we had been sitting for an hour, the cold chills 
would creep all overus, and some of the children took 
the ague and were down sick. Our Superintendent 
finally concluded that such earthly associations were 
not calculated to promote a growth in grace, and we 
abandoned the mouldy place altogether. 

Some people think that underground rooms are a 
sort of necessary evil, but I regard them as poor Por 
did a certain kind of verses, in which sense must be 
sacrificed to rhythm, and of which he declared, it was 
a contingency which should never happen. I am op- 
posed to cellar kitchens in every shape, whether under 
dwellings, barns or churches. But if Straw Hart 
likes them, she can take her self-heater, and go in. 

Very truly, Sun Bonner. 

Hazel Dell, Ohio, 1854. 


HAPPINESS AND BREAD MAKING. 


I am afraid the girls will forget that I was to tell 
them more about bread making. In years past, as at 
present, females, especially mothers, have labored un- 
der the impression that no hours of leisure could right- 
fully be found for the improvement of the mind. Af- 
ter all the et cetera of household duties were perform- 
ed, the never-ending stitch, stitch, must go on, perhaps 
. from a feeling of real necessity, and as much from 
force of habit, while they could not realize that they 
| were cramping the energies of mind and thought, as 
, well as denying themselves one of the most pleasing 
‘recreations of life, that of enjoying and storing in the 
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mind, the valuable information to be gleaned from | 
books and papers. 


At the same time, bread making, as a science, was| It is for the interest of kings and emperors to keep 
not formerly so well understood as at present. Other ‘their subjects in ignorance; for knowledge is power, 
causes too, often prevent the acquisition of this most jand an enlightened people cannot long be kept in a 
valuable art. With many, the acquiring of a mental |state of willing bondage; but with us it is entirely 
education is an absorbing object. The hot-house forc- | different, and is an object of the highest importance 
ing process is entered upon, and every thing else is |to us as a nation, that every child be properly educated, 
forgotten by the young, whilst aspiring for graduating | physically, morally and intellectually. Though pa- 
honors, to which they look as the opening into a new |rents are aided in this responsible task by schools of a 
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A WHOLESOME MORAL INFLUENCE AT HOME. 


life, forgetting that a truly educated woman can dis- | 


charge every duty pertaining to household care or the 
more elevated social relations of life. 

The weakest of all milk and water reasons for in- 
attention to household duties, is pride. “I never 
made a loaf of bread in my life,” is a sentiment that 
falls as flatly upon the ear of common sense, as oil 
upon water. 

My object is to enlist more thought upon this sub- 
ject, by all classes, as it is too often remarked, that 
the poorest bread is found in the country. And I be- 
lieve I am safe in saying, many otherwise excellent 
housekeepers, never know the luxury of good bread. 
To such an one I would say, visit your neighbors, and 
when you find a genuine good article, be sure and find 
out the process of making. You are welcome to mine, 
but I will not insure success without good judgment 
on your part, as to amount of fermentation, proper 
kneading and time of baking. 

In the first place, keep good yeast and flour. While 
cooking dinner or supper, boil four large potatos or 
small ones according to judgment, mash well, mix 
with water to the consistency of paste, add half a tea- 
cup of yeast, and in a short time you will have a beau- 
tiful fermentation. During the evening, add from a 
pint and a half to a quart of warm water as you need, 
and a large spoonful of salt, stir in flour to a thick 
batter, keep at a moderately warm temperature, and 
you will have in the morning a fine sponge. 

Then add more warm water and flour—what you 
need for mixing your bread. Keep warm, and as soon 
as light, mix and knead your dough well. Keep it 
still at a warm, even temperature. When sufficiently 
raised, mould into loaves and it will soon be ready for 
the oven, which be sure to have ready to receive it, 
and my word for it, you will have bread fit for the 
county fair; but what is of more importance to you, it 
will add greatly to the comfort and happiness of hus- 
band and children. 

I have instructed a number of my domestic assis- 
tants in the artof bread making, and to tell the truth, 
have yielded the palm to those that could excel. 

Be sure and ask your husband to get the very best 
flour, as the most economical. Cousin Mary. 

Morgan County, Ohio. 





SPIRIT STRIVING. 
BY CARRIE MYER. 


“The flesh is weak: ” none, none but Thee may know 
My daily conflict with doubt’s lurking host— 
My spirit’s wrestling with the hidden foe, 
Who farthest lures my wayward feet, when most 
I strive to keep the “straight and narrow way:” 
(For I am weak and in my weakness stray.) 
“Yet is the spirit willing :” lo! I bring 
My sinking heart to Thee, an humble gift, 
Trusting Thou ‘it not despise the offering— 
Hoping for strength, for Thou alone canst lift 
My feet above the quicksands of life’s shore, 
That many a goodlier barque than mine have wrecked, 
When night’s black wing hath veiled forevermore, 
The azure sky of hope with starlight flecked. 
O Thou! from whom all light and being flows, 
Oh! let not such dark night around me close! 
(Genius of the West. 


high order, and teachers of rare talent, yet the founda- 
tion of character, the ground work of education must 
|be laid at home, and the parents are of necessity the 
first of teachers. They cannot, if they would, evade 
| the responsibilities growing outof the relation. Hap- 
py are they if prepared to meet them, and mould the 
jinfant mind to virtue. It is a sad mistake into which 
| many parents have fallen, that education begins when 
|we teach a child “ those seeds of science called a, b, 
jc,” and consists only in the acquisition of a certain 
jnumber of rules of arithmetic and grammar, and a 
\few facts in geography, history, astronomy and other 
|kindred sciences. All these are desirable and more, 
| but these alone will not fit their possessor to discharge 
the duties of an American citizen. 


Could we reach the ear of every mother of our land, 
we would whisper, “ Educate the heart together with the 
head.” This alone will give efficiency and moral force 
|to character, and render scientific attainments valua- 
‘ble. It should be the mothers object to instil into the 
|the minds of her youthful charge correct principles, to 
[tench them to respect the rights of others, to be kind 
and gentle in their intercourse with each other. The 
‘same spirit that would dictate this course in child- 
|hood, would if acted upon in maturer years, lead them 
‘to a proper discharge of their duties as citizens. They 
\should be taught the nature of the responsibilities 
which will rest upon them in the coming life, and thus 
be prepared to act intelligently, and not become the 
mere dupes of designing men. We are a nation of 
sovereigns. Every man has a voice (and the time 
may come when every woman will have a voice) in 
the choice of rulers and in the enactment of the laws 
which are to govern us. When the mother gathers 
her little flock around the evening fire for instruction 
or social intercourse, she knows not but she may be 
polishing the gem that may glitter in the future histo- 
ry of our country. She knows at all events, that if 
her sons live to manhood they will be become citizens 
upon whose intelligence and virtue will measurably 
depend the future prosperity of our country. Itis the 
custom of monarchial nations to educate the heir ap- 
parent of royalty with especial reference to his future 
rank and destiny. And is it of less importance that 
the heirs apparent of American greatness be educated 
with especial reference to the peculiar duties and 
privileges that awaitthem? Should they be permitted, 
as is often the case, to grow to manhood in utter ig- 
norance of these duties, and then be allowed blindly 
to exercise the right of suffrage, upon which so much 
depends? Let the mother then strive by every means 
in her power to have her children prepared for their 
duties as American citizens. She may look to the 
future with apprehensions of evil, knowing that the 
elements of discord and confusion are blended in the 
very constitution of our government, that a struggle 
exists between the opposing principles of liberty and 
oppression, which must continue till one triumphs in 
the destruction and downfall of the other. In this 
great struggle her sons, her daughters it may be, will 
bear a part. Let her not send them forth to the con- 
flict, unarmed for the battle with the whole armor of 
truth and righteousness. Cevestia R. Cosy. 


Ashtabula County, Ohio. 
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LETTER FROM MRS. H. M. T. CUTLER. 
Corn Cake without Milk—Rye and Indian Bread— 
With other Hints and Recipes. 

Dear Mrs. Batrenam:—Rosetra was quite right in 
her strictures, but I presume that many of your cor- 
respondents are rather doubtful whether they can find 
any thing in their own domestic management, that 
will be either new or peculiarly instructive. Some- 
times I really think I have some edifying thoughts 
and experiences in regard to domestic economy, but on 
taking up a back volume of the Cultivator, I find the 
same thing, perhaps, said to much better purpose, so 
I conclude that I must talk of something else. 

But I have come to the conclusion that as all have 
not these references, our daily thoughts and experiences 
may be fresh to some, and it may be as well to repeat 
the same thing occasionally, if it only goes to confirm 
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ble, and if used, the bread should stand in till the fol- 
lowing morning. 

If baked in a stove, a moderate fire should be kept 
up for three or four hours, and if convenient, let it 
stand in over night, and gradually warm again while 
the stove heats in the morning. 

Those who use corn bread freely, will require very 
little fat meat, as it affords the fat-forming material in 
great abundance. It has been found that even in the 
Polar regions, it affords sufficient fuel for the system, 
and keeps up the healthy warmth of the body even in 
very high latitudes. This renders it peculiarly appro- 
priate as an article of winter diet, and also suggests 
the propriety of using little if any shortening in pre- 
paring it for the table. For the same reason, it is not 
advisable to use much sugar or molasses in cooking it, 
as they also go to keep up the heat of the system and 
there is danger that too much fuel will clog the grate, 
or in other words, overtask the liver and lead to bilious 


the experience of others, and testify to the value of| derangement. 


former teachings. 

Nothing can be of more value to a young house- 
keeper than to understand the most economical metn- 
ods of making things wholesome. Recipes are likely 
to require more materials that can be consistently 
used by those who are just commencing life for them- 
selves. Eggs, butter and cream may be abundant in 
the larders of those who have been housekeeping for 
years, but during the winter, the time when corn meal 
and buckwheat are more thoroughly relished, these 
are often either not attainable for general use, or else 
cost so much that an economical housewife will sel- 
dom procure them. These considerations have led 
me to make some experiments in the culinary depart- 
ment, and for the benefit of those similarly situated, 
I will transcribe my methods of making corn bread. 
In the first place, every housekeeper should have a 
good pot of yeast, which can be kept fresh by adding 
a little ginger once in a week, with either flower or 
corn meal, and water enough to keep up the batter. 
If the cornmeal is scalded, it is better than flour for 
making the yeast for corn bread. 

If you wish to prepare corn bread for breakfast, 
scald thoroughly a sufficient quantity of corn meal in 
a stone jar kept for the purpose, and cover it closely, 
so as to prevent the escape of the steam. Let it 
stand till just before bed time, and then add yeast in 
the proportion of a spoonful for a quart of the batter. 
Cover it closely again, and let it stand in a cool place 
till morning. Have the oven well heated, the pans 
well buttered, then stir in salt to your taste, and about 
a teaspoonful of saleratus for a quart of batter. The 
batter should be thick enough to pour well. Some- 
times I have added a small quantity of meat drippings, 
but we found that it was quite good enough with no 
such improvement. Much depends upon the baking. 
A steady heat that will brown without scorching, is 
indispensable for this kind of bread. 

Corn bread requires baking much longer than wheat, 
and the heat should be as nearly equal as possible 
during the time it is in the oven. 

Most New Englanders are fond of the old corn bread, 
or rather “Rye and Indian,” which was familiar in 
childhood; but in these days of stoves, cooks seldom 
make as good an article as their mothers and grand- 
mothers used to. My method of making it is to scald 
the meal, let it stand till cool enough not to scald the 
yeast, then add yeast in about the proportion above 
described, and if I have “ Graham flour,” or middlings, 
add about one-third as much as the corn meal used. 
If fine flour, one-sixth answers very well. Stir this 
thoroughly, or what is better, mix it well with the 
hand, then cover it up closely, and let it stand till itis 
light but not sour. Take it out into pans and set it 
into the oven. A brick oven, well heated, is prefera- 


As spring advances, get as much vegetable food as 
possible, as much that is green, furnishing a relief to 
the overtasked liver. Greens, asparagus, &c., are al- 
most essential changes, acting as they doin a peculiar 
manner upon the pores of the skin which may be sub- 
posed to suffer from the amount of carbon hitherto 
used in the system. Some of our most distinguished 
| physicians recommend such diet as the most efficacious 
remedy for sebaceous diseases. 

Before closing, let me beg all of our friends who 
have got pumpkin butter on hand, not to throw it away 
because it has soured. A neighbor sent me some the 
other day that was quite sour and gave me instructions 
how to use it. She simply considered it apple butter, 
and sugared and spiced accordingly, and used it for 
pies, tarts and sauce. I followed instructions and 
served up some pies spiced with nutmeg, and our peo- 
ple pronounced them nearly equal to pie plant. 

To keep it for spring use, my neighbor says she 
scalds it and adds a sufficient quantity of sugar to 
make it pleasant. It is certainly worth trying where 
fruit is not abundant. H. M. T. C. 
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TALK ABOUT HOG PENS. 


The dirty, disgusting things! but they must have 
some place in this world that God made so beautiful, 
so there is no use grumbling about it. 

When I was a little girl we used to have a model 
pen of great model hogs right before our door, and 
when the neighbors all wondered how farmer R. hap- 
pened to raise such big hogs, my Pa would tell them, 
with an air of satisfaction, it was because they were 
so near the house that they got a taste of most every 
thing to eat. When we began to grow civilized, the 
hog pen did n’t look pretty to us, for the trees in the 
yard grew large and drooping, and their brown and 
yellow leaves could not fall upon the green grass and 
wither and rustle as the great spirit of Poesy designed, 
but they would shower down in eddies into the dirty 
pen, and the old hog, “ Savage,” would nose them into 
a heap and nestle her plump, bristled sides down 
among them and grunt like the gladdest hog in the 
world. Sister loved her vines and posies and neat 
yard, and I loved poetry and pretty things, and we 
used to get our girl-heads together and grieve, and 
guess how it would look all grassy and green where 
the hoggery was. Then we set our little woman’s 
wits to work, and coaxed and plead, and said our yard 
might be fixed nicer than Uncle Trmotuy’s, because 
it was gently sloping, and our kind Pa consented at 
last, though he said, after that he could not hope to 
excel his neighbors in anything except poor hogs, but 
he was willing if we would let him leave the great big 
swill trough (hollowed out of a giant chestnut) right 
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under the twin peach trees. I looked at sister, and 
she looked at me—I read hope in her eyes, but in mine 
she did not see its 'refiection. I said w-e-l-l, but my 
lips lingered over the little word like a tardy spinner’s 
fingers over a knot of soft flax. Sister, hopeful girl, 
said we could put a wide cover on the trough and hide 
it all over, and then some of our pots and boxes of 
plants that were sitting around in the yard could be 
placed on it, and she thought it would be making 
something rather pretty out of an old, unsightly swill 
trough. “Like putting a gossamer robe on a dirty 
plow boy,” said I, pouting; but she said we must be 
thankful for smal! favors and bide our time. 

Pa grew dearer and better every day, and often after 
a hard day’s work he would put his big arm chair un- 
der some of the shady trees on the site of the banish- 
ed hoggery and read, and look very happy. At last he 
said he thought some day he would move that stinking 
trough clear away, and then we waited the next mor- 
ning until he was plowing on the other side of the 
hill, and we hurried and opened the big gate and laid 
rollers all the way from the trough across the street, 
and then ladled out the contents, and after a little 
rest we worked with hand spikes until we trundled 
the old nuisance off on the mission it was meant for. 
Our Pa laughed heartily because he had two such able 
girls who could help to make their humble home pret- 
tier and pleasanter. RosELLa. 


THINGS THAT ARE NEEDED. 








A brush, a broom, a dusting pan, 

Good elbow grease, and soap and sand, 
And then some one that knows their use, 
Are needed much in every house. 


You may deck your house with costly things, 
And have your fingers hid in rings, 
Unless you use a brush and broom, 
Nothing looks pleasant in the room. 


Sometimes you chance to make a slop, 
And then you know you need a mop; 

Unless you know the use of such, 

I’m sure you can’t be good for much, 


Perhaps you'll get a city gent, 
Beside his clothes, not worth a cent; 





Then learn you must, for by-and-by 
You ’ll have to go to work or die. SARAH, 
A WORD ABOUT HOUSE KEEPING.—CORN BREAD. 


Mrs. Batenam:—It is an old, but true saying, 
“ Never too old to learn.” Though our school days 
may have passed away—days which were peculiarly 
fitted for learning; yet we may gather much knowl- 
edge by the wayside, as we journey on, searching 
carefully for the good and the useful—ever striving 
for the right. A good and wise Parent has so order- 
ed it, that we are happiest when we are seeking to 
cultivate the highest faculties of our nature. e 
should not pass by any knowledge that would in the 
least conduce to the happiness of our fellow beings. 

Every woman should be thoroughly learned in the 
art of cookery; for that will be of essential benefit to 
her family especially. Not only the fine bread, the 
cakes and the pies, but the johnny cake should receive 
due attention. By the way there are but few that 
can make good Indian bread. Like “ Lizzie,” many 
of us have been obliged to learn that, after commenc- 
ing to keep house for ourselves. For the benefit of 
such ones, we will give our made of making— 

Corn Breap.—When the emptyings or yeast rre 
nearly ready, scald three quarts of meal, just enongh 
to wet all of it, but not make it thin. When cool 
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enough, add a tablespoonful of salt, two of sugar, one 
quart of yeast, mix well and set it to rise. When 
| light, pour it into the baking pan and put it to baking 
immediately. Bake two or three hours, and you will 
have delicious, sweet bread. A dozen large potatos, 
pared, boiled, and mashed, and mixed witb the flour, 
for a loaf of wheat bread, make it both sweeter and 


moister. Cousin PRUDENCE. 
Fox River Valley, 1854. 


We are at a loss to know what yeast is intended 
here—it certainly is not brewers’, or distillery yeast, 
or so large a quantity would ruin the bread.—Ep. 


coe: 


HOICE POULTRY FOR SALE.—The subseri- 
ber offers for sale pure bred fowls, viz: 1 pair of Hong Kongs 
and 1 trio of Black Shanghais, all bred by C. C. Plaisted, of N. H.; 
also 1 trio of White Caleuttas from stock of Geo. Roberts, Jr., (Mi- 
ner’s P. Book, p. 132,) and 1 trio of Black Spanish. All of these 
except the Shanghais, which were not exhibited, were awarded 
premiums at the New York State Poultry Show. He has also 3 
pairs of choice Brahma Pootras to spare, and can furnish a few 
eggs of each of the above kinds, and also of Black Java, Bantams, 
hite Shanghaisand Aylesbury Ducks. Direct os to 
April 1, 1854.-2tt D. S. HEFFRON, Utica, N. Y. 


SIATIC FOWLS.—For Sale at Auction prices, 
a choice lot of Asiatic Fowls, consisting of the Brahma Poo- 
| tra, Chittagong, Grey Shanghai, and Cochin China varieties, all 
| young fowls, and warranted to be of pure blood, and of the large 
| breeds. Per pair, $10. Two pullets and a cock, $15. Cooped and 
| sent by express, to any part of the United States, promptly, on re- 
| ceipt of the money. The above prices are extremely low, the or- 
| dinary charge for the same birds being $20 to $30 per pair. 
ALFRED E. BEACH, 86 Nassau st., N. Y. 

Reference—P. T. Barnum, Esq., President of the National Poultry 
Society. 

April 1, 1854.-3t* 

















‘UFFOLK PIGS.—The subscribers are now pre- 
pared to receive orders for PURE SUFFOLK PIGS, bred from 
stock imported in 1848, by the late William Stickney, and by the 
subscribers in January, and an importation of twelve in October, 
1853. Address, JOSIAH STICKNEY, Watertown, or 
ISAAC STICKNEY, Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass., April 1, 1854.-4t* 


\ OORE’S RURAL NEW YORKER, IS THE 

STANDARD IN ITS SPHERE—The Leading American 
Weekly AGRICULTURAL, LITERARY and FAMILY NEWSPa- 
PER. It has six able Editors, and is unequaled in Variety and Use- 
fulness of Contents. Over Nineteen Thousand Names have been 
added to its books in the past two months!—best evidence of supe- 
rior value and popularity. 

The Fifth Volume commenced January 7. Back numbers 
furnished, or subscriptions can begin at at any time. 

Published weekly, in best style, profusely illustrated—each num- 
ber comprising Eight Double Quarto Pages, (40 columns)—at $2 a 
year, $1 for six months, in advance. Great reduction, and liberal 
premiums, to agents and clubs. Specimens free; give us your ad- 
dress. Money, properly enclosed, at our risk, if addressed to 

April 1, 2854. D. D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N. Y. 


THE WOOL GROWER AND STOCK REGIS- 
TER, is the only American journal devoted to the WOOL and 
STOCK GROWING INTERESTS. It contains a vast amount of 
useful and reliable information not given in any other work, and 
shouldbe inthe hands of Every Owner of Domestic Animals, whether 
located East or West, North or South. Published monthly in oc- 
tavo form, illustrated, at Only Fifty Cents a Year—5 copies for $2; 
8 for $3. Vol. 5 commenced July, 1853. Back volumes furnished. 
April 1, 1854. Address, D. D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N. Y. 





SAGE ORANGE SEED.—100 bushels Osage 
Orange seed, of superior quality, for sale by 
J. M. McCULLOUGH, 

April 1, 1854.-2tt No. 162 Main Street, Cincinnati. 
SAGE ORANGE SEED AND PLANTS—Can 
be obtained at the lowest current rates, by addressing the 

Ohio Cultivator office. 

April 1, 1854. 





GRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE.—Just receiv- 
ed, at the Columbus Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
a fine lot of Garrett & Cottman’s Premium Steel Plows, Folding 
and E ding Harrows, Cultivators, Corn Planters, Seed Drills, 
Horse -Powers, Horse Rakes, Threshing Machines, Saw Mills. 
Wheat Fans, Reaping and Mowing Machines, Cornstalk, Ha and 
Straw Cutters, Corn and Cob Crushers, Churns, all kinds, Tubs, 
Buckets, and Keelers, Ox Yokes and Bows, Post Hole Augers, Post 
Sy and R rs, Shovels, Spades, Picks, Mattocks, Axes—be- 
sides a “‘ tarnal lot” of other traps too numerous to mention, em- 
bracing almost every article that is needed by the Agriculturist or 
Horticulturist, Housekeeper, &c. Farmers, call and see us, when 
you come to the city, whether you wish to buy or not. 
WM. A. GILL & CO., 








November 10, 1853. 


No. 3, Exchange Building, Broad St. 
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Tue Premium List for the next Ohio State Fair has 
been published. We shall not reprint the whole of it, 
but give an abstract of changes from last year, in our 
next. 
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THE MARKETS. 


Onto CuLtivatTor Orrtce, March 30, 1854. 

There has been considerable fluctuation in the eastern markets 
in the prices of Breadstuffs, affected by foreign advices; but upon 
the whole not unfavorable to producers. These changes east have 
not much affected the western markets, and prices are generally 
firm and remunerative. Beeves in the New York market have 
shown a fair advance. The better qualities of Wool, also look more 
promising, though no definite scale of prices seems to be established. 
Buyers intimate a disposition to offer from 35 to 50 cents, aceording 
to grade. 

New York, March 28.—Flour $7.50@$8. P bbl.—market firm. 
Wheat, firm, with sales at $2 for white Genesee; Western mixed 


$1.80. Corn, 80c. Beef cattle, from $9 to $11.50 net. Hogs $5.25 
to $6 gross. 

Cincinnati, March 29.—Flour $6.35@$6.40P bbl. Wheat $1.25. 
Corn 45@47c; white 50c. Seeds.—Clover $5.25@$5.40; Timoth 
$2.50@$3; Flax $1.45. Butter 13 to 15c. for choice; to packers 9 
12c. Eggs 8c. Cheese, select W. R. 844@9c.; choice 10c. Hogs 
$4 gross. Beeves $7@$8 net. 


CouumBus, March 30.—Flour $6.75@7. Wheat $1.25. Corn 35 
@40. Oats 33@35c. Clover Seed $5@$5.25. Timothy Seed, $3.- 
25@$3.50. Butter 18@20c. Eggs 7@8c. Maple Molasses 75@80 
cts. Potatoes 62@75. 








TKINS’ SELF-RAKING REAPER.—Forty of 
these Machines were used the last harvest in grass or grain 
or both, with almost uniformly good , in nine diffi t States 


and C 

TWENTY-SIX PREMIUMS, 
including Two at the Crystal Palace, (silver and bronze medals,) 
were awarded it at the autumn exhibitions. I am building only 300, 
which are being rapidly ordered. Mr. Joseph Hall, Rochester, N. 
Y., will also build afew. {2g Early orders necessary to insure a 
reaper. 

Price at Chicago, $175—$75 Cash with order, note for $50, —~ 
ble when reaper works successfully, and another for $50, payable 
lst December next with interest. Or $160 cash in advance. War- 
ranted to be a good Self-Raking Reaper. 

{—” Agents properly recommended wanted throughout the coun- 
try. Experienced agents preferred. It is important this year to 
have the Machines widely scattered. — 3 

Descriptive circulars with cuts, and giving impartially the difficul- 
ties as well as successes of the reaper, mailed to post-paid applica- 
tions. J. S. WRIGHT. 

“ Prairie Farmer” Warehouse, Chicago, March 1, 1854.-3mt 
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| PURE BRED STOCK AT PRIVATE SALE, at 
{ Mount Forpuam, West CuesterR County, New York, elev- 
‘ en miles from City Hall, N. Y., by Harlem Railroad Cars.—Having 
met with more success than I anticipated the past year, with the 
| Catalogue of male animals at Private sale, is the reason for offerin 
| this lot of animals, AND MY JUNE SALE BY AUCTION, WIL 
NOT TAKE PLACE. A full descriptive Catalogue with prices at- 
tached, will be published on the 15th of April, and I intend to be at 
| home myself to see any who may call. 1 will sell at private sale, 
| about 18 Short Horns, 6 of which are young Bulls and Bull Calves. 
| The Cows and Heifers old enough, will be in Calf, to the celebrated 
| Imported Bull “ BALCO,” (9918,) or Imported, ‘“‘ ROMEO,” winner 
| of the first prize at Saratoga, in 1853; and also at American Insti- 
tute the same year. 
The young Bulls and Bull Calves, are some of them from import- 
| ed Cows, and sired in England; the others are sired by the import- 
ed Marquis of Carrabas, (11789,) winner of the first Prize at Sara- 
toga, the past year, as a two year old. 
| Also, about 19 head of Devons, consisting of a yearling Bull, sired 
| by MAJOR, and 5 Bull Calves, sired by my imported first Prize Bull, 
| FRANK QUARTLY, and several of them from imported Cows. 
The Cows and Heifers old enough, will be in Calf to Frank Quartly. 
| Also, 6 or 8 Suffolk Sows; and several young Suffolk and Essex 
| Boars. Also, 2Southdown Rams, imported direct from Jonas Webb, 
| and 6 a Rams, all bred by me, from Stock on both sides, 1m- 
} — onas Webb. Catalogues will be forwarded by Mail if 
| desired. 
| All animals delivered on SHIPBOARD, or RAIL CAR in the City 
of New York, free of expense to the purchaser. The Devons are 
| at my Herdsdale Farm, 12 miles north, to which place I will take 
| persons both to and from. 
| My Frrenp, Mr. N. J. Becar, who is interested in several of my 
| Importations, will also sell about 10 head of Short Horns, consist- 
ing of 4 young Bulls, and 5 or 6 Females. His young Bulls are also 
| several of them from imported Cows, and sired by the LORD OF 
ERYHOLMNE, (12205,) the celebrated first Prize Imported Bull, 
| ROMEO. Mr. Becar’s Cows and Heifers are in Calf to the import- 
ed Bull, MARQUIS OF CARRABAS, (11789.) Mr. Becar can be 
seen at his Store, No. 187 Broadway, New York, at which place he 
will make arrangements to go to his Farm, at Smithtown, Long 
Island. His Animals will be entered in the same Catalogue with 
mine, which can be obtained by addressing him at his Store, or me 
at Mount Fordham. His animals will be delivered in the same 
manner as mine. Our Importations have been in almost all cases 
made at the same time, and are of equal merit, excepting that I 
have more in number. [(g>’ Terms, Cash on delivery. 
April 1, 1854.-2mt L. G. MORRIS. 


i" OUNTAINEER MORGAN—Will stand the en- 
} i suing season, at the following places, viz: The first two days 
of each week; from the first of April to the first of July, at the Cen- 
tre of Greenwich, in Huron county; on Wednesdays and Thursdays 
at the stable of the subscribers, near Savannah, Ashland county; 
and on Fridays and Saturdays at the stable of the Samsel House, in 
the town of Ashland. 

This Horse for strength of muscle, beauty of action and docility 
of disposition is not surpassed in northern Ohio. 

MOUNTAINEER MORGAN is a dark chestnut, 16 hands high, 
weighing over 1,200 tbs. when in good condition. He took the Ist 
premium in his class at the Ashland County Fair last fall. 

Terms—$6 and $10. J. & J. HEARST. 

April 1, 1854.-2t* 


ENERAL AGENCY.—Persons wishing to pur- 
chase or sell, Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Farms, Houses, 
and Lots, Machinery, &c., are invited to communicate with the 
undersigned, who will be enaged in the above business the ensuing 
year. Strict attention will be paid to any business of this kind en- 
trusted to his agency. 
N. B.—Several valuable Farms, Town Lots, and Stock, &c., for 
sale. Address, H. T. WOLLARD, 
March 1, 1854.-* Castine, Darke co., O. 


Colts AND SHEEP.—I have several Morgan 
Colts that I would sell at fair prices. Also, J. Willetts and 
myself have a few Spanish and half-blood French Bucks which we 
believe to be free from the *“‘Cornwall finish,” although brought from 
Vermont. Purchasers would do well to look at this stock before 
purchasing elsewhere. J. C. McGREW. 
Smithfield, Jefferson county, O., February 1, 1854.-4t* 








HAVE A FEW MORE VERY FINE MORGAN 
STALLIONS FOR SALE—or I will let their services for the 
spring season. These horses are direct from Vermont, from the 
est stock, large size and fast goers. Those wishing a first-rate 
Morgan horse, can find them at my place equal to any in any coun- 
try. Address me at Granville, Ohio. HODGES 
February 15, 1854.-3mt Poe 


EED SWEET POTATOS.—A corstant suppl 
of Seed Sweet Potatos will be kept on hand during the whole 
lanting season, st the Seed Store, Nos. 40 and 42 Lower Market 
treet, Cincinnati, by JOHN F. DAIR & CO. 
April 1, 1854.-2tt 


OP ONIONS.—500 bushels Top Onions on hand 
and for sale by JOHN F. DAIR & CO., 
April 1, 1854.-2tt te 40 and 42 Lower Market St., Cincinnati. 


RCHARD GRASS SEED.—350 bushels Orchard 
Grass Seed of very superior ee, Ye 1853. For sale 


AIR & CO., 
March 15, 1854.-3tt 40 and 42 Lower Market st., Cincinnati. 






























